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cas BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Fatron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 

Guineas (or its equivalent by ee and obtain the right to par- 
pate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from waat in time of Adversity as long as need 


eeSCOND, Permanent Relief in Old fy 

THIRD. Medical adviee by oo PI ee and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Ceu bots Langley, Hertford- 
ehire) for aged Members, with armed fone cn coal, and medi 
attendance free, in addition te an annuity. 

FIH. A fernished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 

for the _ use of Members and their families for holidays or during 

yn valesce: 
omIxT TH. ‘A contribution tewards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available 34 Psd Members only, but also 
dor their wives or widows and young chil 

BIGHTH. The payment ef the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all eases o 

Fer further informatien apply to the Secretary, Mr. Groner Larner, 
28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Besores of GRAVESEND. 


The EDUCATION COMMI ato: —s a for the post of 
LIBRARIAN at the FREE LIBR ndidates may be of either 
gex,and must have had maaeeees a livrar ork. Commencing 
salary 100). per annum. Junior Assistant provided. Duties to 
commence SEPrEMBER 1 

Applications, stating age and experience, endorsed “Librarian,” to 
be sent to me, with Sony of not more than three recent Testimonials, 


aot later than AUGUST 2. 
CHAS. E. HATTEN, Town Clerk. 
Court House, Gravesend, August 18, 1903 


(itr of NORWICH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


PRINCIPAL OF Ro INSTITUTE _— ORGANIZER 
HIGHER EDUCATIO 
The EDUCATION pea [TRE of the pone TOWN COUNCIL 
invite applications from qualified Gentlemen for the office of PRIN- 
CIPAL of the TECHNICAL INSTITUTE and ORGANIZER of HIGHER 
EDUCATION, which will shortly be vacated by Mr. William Gannon, 
M. -A., who has been appointed Principal of the Woolwich Polytechnic. 
t be G f some University in the United 
Kington , and must have had experience in the organization and 
administration of Higher (including Technical) Education. Limit of 
age 28to40 years. Salary 400/., rising to 500]. per annum. 
Further particulars relating. to = office and forms of application 
may be obtained from the ‘Town Cler'! 
Applications must be sent to ~ not ‘later than SEPTEMBER 4 next. 
OLD H. HILLER, Town Clerk. 











Guildhall, Norwich, August 4, ine 
ERTHYR COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED in SEPTEMBER, SCIENCE MASTBR. Chemistry and 
Elementary Physics. Commencing salary, 1401 Experience in 
Secondary School — Applicati should reach undersigned 


before SEPTEMBER 5. 
CHARLES OWEN, M.A., Head Master. 











U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D. D.Sc. F.R.8. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF a" 
The SESSION 1903-4 will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 


The Princi and Deans will attend on MONDAY, 4 , and 
Fr oe gl ber 6, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the admission of 


ts 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART (SLADE 1 
on MONDAY, October 5. “i iia PR tee 


The COURSES agh the DEPARTMENT of LAWS will BEGIN on 


MONDAY, Octobe 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 5. Introductory 
a tig at4ru., by Prof. E. H. STARLING, M.D. B.S. F.R.C.P. 


The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Secretary :— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including ECONOMICS). 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The INDIAN SCHOOL. 
‘The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART. 
The DEPARTMENTS of ENGINEERING. 
The SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE 
The DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. 
POST-GRADUATE COURSES and ARRANGEMENTS for 
RESEARCH. 


T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
YHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The fe ig gg of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY an AW will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5, and 
the SEVENTY- pAIRD: SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on 
OCTOBER 1, 1903. 












Yearly Subscription, free by 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MBR, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS 
TOULON. 


And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
City and GUILDS of LONDUN INSTITUTE. 

J SESSION 1908-1904 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institate’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Roat) are for Students not under 16 years of age ; 
those at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Students ~<a 
under 14 years of age. ‘The Entrance Bxaminations to both Coll 
are held in September, and the Sessions commence in Octeber. Pa od 
lars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the 
Hea Office of the Institute, ——— tee Basinghall Street, E.C. 

ITY AND GUILDS C kK ae COLLEGE, 
tEahivition ttaad, 8.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students, not 
under 16, preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical En- 
gineers. Chemical and other Manufacturers. and ‘Teachers. The College 
ia a ‘“‘ School of the University of London” in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, 301. ae Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering -W. C. UNWIN, F.R.8. M.Inst.C.E. 


m). 
Electrical Engineering—W. E. AYRTON, F.R.8, — Pres. Inst.E.E. 
resect Pa E noes eetno ade gh Ee D LL.D. FR 
Mathematics— ENRICI, Ph D. L iL D.FRS. 





The Classes prepare for the following Professi :—Chemi 
Civil, Mechanical, Riectrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, 
Schvol Teaching, Commerce, Law, Medicine, and vg ed 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 

eience, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Rrcistnar of 


the College. 
I IN Q@’ COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London ) 


FULL COURSES for eae ae a STUDENTS in ART 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, ‘INE, and THEOLOGY, 2 
Composition Fees, or Students may Fw 5 the Separate Classes. 

reparation for all Examinations of the London U : Sanaa 

MICHABLMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 

For gee and all information apply to the. Secrerary, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C 

WOMEN'S DEPARTMEN T, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 12.—Apply to the Vics-Paincirat, 13, Ken- 
sington Square. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


The’ WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 1, 1903. 
can reside in the College, within the Hospital walis, subject 











ARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. —WANTED, 
a MALE ASSISTANT in the ART SCHOOL. Waa’ 601. per 
annum. Geometry, Perspective, and E 
must submit Work for the National Competition. a. 7 T. R. SoLty, 
Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


‘The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in HISTORY. ‘The Lecturer will also be required to 
yes assistance either in the Department of Philosophy or in the 

partment of Political and Commercial Science. 

The salary is 120! per annum. 

Applications an Testimonials should be sent on or before TUESDAY, 
September 1, 1903, to the Registrar, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 
AUS’ > JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, july 31, 1903. 


ICHFIELD and SOUTHWELL DIOCESAN 
4 TRAINING COLLEGE for SCHOOLMISTRESSES, DERBY. 


WANTED, a LADY of higher and liberal education to act as 
‘LECTURER in the above College. Candidates must be Churchwomen, 
and in full sympathy with the aims of a Diocesan College. They must 

Graduates in Arts or Science of some British University, must hold 
(or be willing to take) some University Diploma for the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, they must have had some experince in Teaching. 
Special qualifications in Languages, Science, Kindergarten, or Art 
should be clearly stated. Salary 100/. per annum, with full Board 

{without Rooms).— ne (stating age), with Testimonials, must 
be sent before SEPFTEMBEK 20 to the Key. rue Paincirat, Training 
College, Derby. 


A DEMONSTRATOR WANTED at the QUEEN’S 
ENGINEERING WORKS, BEDFORD, to look after the Pupils 
and Apprentices and I ec:ure to them during the Winter Months. 
Man oe WE must have had a thorough College epee | A University 
or Whitworth Scho!ar would be preferred.—All applications, 
iving full particulars. to be sent, in the first instance, to the Bauru 
essrs. W. H. Allen, Son & Co.. Ltd., Bedford. 


S: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 


The WINTER SESSION will poner on OCTOBER 1. 

The Medical School provides Complete Courses of Instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge; for the Diplomas of the Koyal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons: and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
— yy 521. 10s., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 22 and 23. 

leadar and full particulars apply to the Dean or MzEpDIcat 
Scnoo Secrerary. 




















to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 8001. are awarded annually. 

The Medical Schoo! contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laborateries for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library. 

The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, 
within easy reach of the Hospital. 

For farther particulars apply. personally or by letter, to Tue 
Wanpen oF tHe Co.icecr, 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE, 





(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 1501, 75/., 
751, 501 ,and 201. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTEMBER 2st, 1903, viz., Two Senior ' Open Scholarships, Coord of 
751. each, will be awarded to "the best Candid (if of erit) 
in not more than Three nor fewer than Two of rok following : - 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology. Botany, Physiology, Anato: 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under cen, ll -five years 
of age, and must et ae entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London Med School 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 1501.. 

ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 501., will, 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twenty-one years of age (if of 
sufficient merit) in not fewer than Three of the following :— 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry. 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 20! ) will be competed for 
at the same time. ‘The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the three following Languages: Greek French, 
and German. The Classical su oneness are ‘ee of the London University 
Matriculation Examination of June, 1 

The successful Candidates in all Fear Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Exam'nation. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
Tur WARveEN or rue CoLvecE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIEN ay rs INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc EXAMINATIONS of the UNIV aE f LONDON 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JUL 

ee on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 








Fee for the whole Course, 211 ; or Single Subjects may be taken. 

‘There is a Special! Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to Tue WarvEN THE CoLLEcE, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, EC. 

A Hancbook forwarded on application 





CITY “IND GUILDS TRC HNIC AL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, B.C ) 

A College for ty Students, not under 14, preparing to enter 
Engineering and Chemical Industries, — for Evening Students. Fees, 
15l. per Session for Day Students Professors :— ; 
Physics and Electrical Engineering—8. ?. THOMPSON, D.8c. F.R.8., 

Principal of the College. 
Mechanical ne and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M A. B.8e. 


M Inst C 
Chemistry— on "‘MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.I.C. 


City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Srreet, E.C. 


A BBOTSHOLME 





SCHOOL 
(THE NEW SCHOOL), 


NEAR ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Founded 1889, 


EDUCATES ON ENTIRELY NEW LINES 
BOYS OF 10 TO 19, 


Magnificent New Buildings were opened in 1900. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17. 
cation is requested, as space is strictly limited. 


Early appli, 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 





, . Y 
\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

High Class. Conducted by Miss E DAWES, M.A. D Lit (Lond.), 
late Classical Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. ‘Thorough educa- 
tion on the principle of a sound mind in asoucd body. French and 
German a speciality. Preparation for Examtnations, if required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPLtEMBER 25. 





THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, MA. (late Second Mis- 

tress St Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 

Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
LS SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
Resident, Daily, and Visiting Goversesses, Lady Professors and 
Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons Companions, Lady Housekeepers 
(English acd Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Sebools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive sae rsonal knowl = 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, an sful Tutors in Eng! 
and Abread, will furnish careful selections it ‘supplied with detailed 
requirements —86, Sack ville Street, W. 




















F OR WEST of ENGLAND GENEALOGY and 
EMIGRANT ANCESTRY.— Mr. Reyne.i-Urnam, 36, Haldon 
Road, Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Road, Chiswick, London, W. 


RESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on moéerate terms Fxcellent testi- 
Y. Z., Atbenweum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 





monials.—X. 
Lane, E.C 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

L UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Kussian. Songs Transcribed.—Address SrvupDeEnNT, 9 
Montpslier Street, Brompton Koad, 8. W. 
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Go nica Book te (32) wishing to enter the London 
1 Book ‘Trade, desires ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT, at a 

Tatar ate 


OXFORD GRADUATE, having experience of 

h at the Record Office and British Museum, and of Old 

Sat , DESIRES a POST in which Archeological Knowledge would 

needed. Rapid Shorthand and tpl, dg and some experience 

Work for the Press.—Write F. H. M. — care of 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Private ART TEACHING.—REQUIRED, .an 
energetic and capable ART ag io as LOCUM TENENS until 
APRIL NEXT. Must be well he n Blackboard Drawing, and used to 

Young Pupils.—Address Hoorrr Tvaner, Cleeve Hill, near ‘cheltentam, 


R. GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 
his PUBLISHING OFFICE for a YOUTH leaving School.— 
Apply, by letter, to 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 


LTrBRarky ASSISTANCE WANTED in seeing 
Work through the Press in Author's absence. Some — 
knowledge desirable.—Address Docror C., 115, Farringdon Road, E.C 


TXPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; , Cambridge 





in preparip 














JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 
NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY 
Extensive P of P R ind at greatly reduced 
prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, and 
LI8T of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—Pamétla: Paméla — Shakes: ’s Sonnets—‘Anster Pair’ 
Modern ee ee RN terature--"‘ All over ’— Doctor’ 
isen "—Primitive Colouring—Head’s ‘ Py 4 





OOK 5 WANT E D.—Libraries at Single 


Volumes Purchased. Utmost poston given. and Out-of- 
rint Books ‘Supplied. Please state 1 CATALOGUES free.— 


8 
W. Hottanp, 21, John Bright Street, een. 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENZUM on 
JUNE 27. “Full List will be sent on application. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP, Thirty-seven Years, Sixteen 
bound (about Eight recent Numbers missing). What offers 
in Cash ?—Tinpat, Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 
arranged House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Near to 
Stations mg > Omnibus. Keferences exchanged.—Address H. H., 














Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern 
Research, Revision, Translation. 
BRIDGE TxP£-Writino AcEncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





*[‘YPE-WRITING neatly and quickly executed 


with absolute accuracy.—D. Periz, 6, Grosvenor Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Fae ti 
YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 


age Pe ig 3 rts, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
per m or 





dispatch, 1 words. Meetings attended and Ver 

Condensed 1 Re sete furnished. Special ‘Terms for Contracts or large 

pg — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
don, 





YPER- WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
GENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 

Co; sine Circulars, &c, Du plicated. Usual terms. References. 
nblished ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 


mersmith Road, 


SHOHETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
4. na —Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
ye ome by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dero ransiator ; also ~ the Royal Seciety, the Royal Geographical 
Daveh the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporat ion of 
Warrington (Lancs). 
Town and Count Ages Indexed. Special System of rereeiee 
Indexing. i 
French, and German. Technical ‘Translations into and from all Siee- 
suages. Foreign and Technical MSS. ——— ea. 
a — trained for Ind rk in London 











HE AUTHORS’ seer. —Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capabi 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. —— + and Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A.M Bunounes, 34. Paternoster Row. 


THE SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUBEN STREBT, STOREYS GATE, 8.W. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by 
the Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Society, price ls. post free. 
Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody 
the Clauses exposed without first submitting it to the Society. 


G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 














C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Pure of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


ress, Bream’s Buildings, E 





YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. 1 minutes’ walk from . E. a &0 
— No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, bridge 
8. 





XCHANGE (or would LET), a DETACHED 
HOUSE (Three Sitting Rooms, ree Bedrooms and Dressing 
Room, all usual Offices, with small em Slows) in Clapham Park for 
a Residence in the Country or Seaside.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


GTAMMERING effectually CURED by J Corre- 


jpondence or Personally. ‘Treatise lent free.—N. Mason 
Fe une Road.” Clissold Park, ee 





( Speeiaiist from 1876), 
One Resident Pupil receiv 


Sales by Auction. 
Scientific Property, Tools, and Miscellaneous Goods, 
FRIDAY, August 28. 
R. J. C. STEVENS, of 38, King Street, 


$ to announce that he will OFFER 








Covent Garden, London, 
for SALE by AUCTION, on FRIDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o’clock 
precisely, superior PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS and L NSES, Micro- 


scopes, Telescopes, Lanterns, Slides, &c.—Lathes—Fishing Tackle— 
Japanese Paintings — China and Bronzes—and other Miscellaneous 
Property. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 





Natural History Specimens, 
TUESDAY, September 1, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
4 8. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, 38, King Spey Covent Garden, London, W.C., the 
COLLECTION. ‘of BRITISH and FOREIGN COLEOPTERA formed by 
the lace EDWARD SHEPPARD, Erq.; 0 ree 
Cabinets—Exotic a in Papers, and set .o-S of Stuffed 
Birds—fine Moun Heads and Horns of ~~ me—Lion, Tiger, and 
other Skins—Indian and Australian Birds’ Eggs—Shells and other 
Natural History Specimens. 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 








as h ion Congress ; Tests of a Concrete- 

; Smoke Abatement ; Warming and bg Public 

| Ay oestadent’s Column (Concrete - Stee!); and Illustrations of 

British Linen Company readneedle Street, E.C.; Manchester 

and Salford Hospital for Skin ay Premises, Adam Street and 

—— y C.; n> pap —— Ngee See the BUILDER of August 22 

(4d. post 4jd ). rough any Newsagent, or direct from the 
Pablister of the Sider Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





APULIA ; Lead Poisoning and Water Supply ; 
Steel 





THENZUM PRESS. —JOH EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenaeum, Note: id Queries, &c., 

on to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds eof B BOOK, NEWS, ind 
3 ODICAL PRIN'TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 








Catalogues. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

pecans Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books iNus- 

by G. and KR. Cr iz, ch, &c. The 

t and choicest a gerry | offered for Sale in ‘the World. Cata- 

issued and sent t free on application. Books Bought.— 
trsa T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


&eBetieaitrtoenr’s 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
» Ill and Iv. o D-H, ,, 240 v o Bi ‘o 
Part V. I—M, with 140 Ill i in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 














OMANTIC BUSINESS CAREERS.— 
BURNLEY’S MILLIONAIRES and KINGS of a 
is a book choke full of curious financial incident and anecdote. 500 pp. 
Portraits and Pictures, 2ls. net. ‘‘ The volume is really romantic, and 
the —s _ ar ag bere deals fatty his characters lends added pleasure 
— lames’ s 
hoy & Co. 6, Nightingale Park Crescent, S. W. 


MR. HOLLOWAY’S GREAT SATIRE. 


HE NEW DUNCIAD. Highest opinions. 
All Booksellers, or the Author, Egmore, Westgate-on-Sea. 


yTHE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD. 
A FACT. 











TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Well known as one of our best i 





— to ast: y.” 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


ing Island ’—Mico Family--Rakehell—Marriage in a Sheet~ 
Chureh, Shropshire — Wordsworth and Vaughan—* Wattman = 
“Don Quixote’ in English Literature 


ss: —‘* Dove-tail” — Dupuy Family — Quotations Wanteq. 
Weather-—-Mary, Queen of Scots—Mannings and Tawell—Bibie— 
pe and Herefordshire Woodwork—Children’s Festiyaj— 


Lodowick Carlell—Autographs — ‘Thackeray's Moustach 
Hall — Vergers—“ hasger ”W. H. Cullen — Picture of "nena 
wardes of High Witham Arms. 





REPLIES -—John Wilkes Booth—‘ Red up”—‘See-saw"—‘N._& Q’, 
Early Reference—Miss Charlotte Walpole—Eneas Silvius—Downie's 
Slaughter — Story of the French Re Rell 
Epitaph attributed to Milton — Wordsworth Queri ** Paddy 
Persons ’’—Earliest English Newspaper—‘: Lambeth ” bar Prior to” 
ao Sore in Chancery—‘‘ Bletheramskite ”—Sir Ferdinando 

— South Sea Scheme—‘“ But should fortune '’—‘: Kaimakam ® 
elter”—‘‘ Hook it””—Bacon on Hercules—The Albany—Mrs, 
‘iene PP: H_ Wilson—County Council Board Schools—* (yer. 
slaugh "Anatomie Vivante—Lady Nottingham—English Accentug. 
on 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Sir J. H. Ramsay's ‘Angevin Empire’ 

‘Cardiff Records '—FitzGerald’s Translation of Calderon—Benson’s. 

‘ Valkyries ’— Prof. Hales on King Alfred—Bookeellers’ Catalogues, 





Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 15 contains :— 


NOTES :—Samuel Brett—United States and St. Margaret’s—Leo XIII. - 
Chronogram—Pasquil against his pep Beginning of anew 
century ”—Inaccuracy in Novel — Lombard —‘‘ First catch your 
hare’’—Halley—Roscommon and Pope habbits and Rheumatism 
—*‘Clameur de haro ’—Imaginary 


QUERIES :—Ospreys—Beyle : Stendhal—Peter the Great in England— 
Modern Forms of Animal Baiting—Holborn Casino—Nature Stety 
—Miss epee Walpole—Shops in Cheapside in 1650—Stafford 
“Devil an a. —‘*Cold shoulder”: ‘“‘Turn the tables”— 
John Angier elsh Dictionary — Mother of Ninus — Johnson’s 
‘ Lives of the —‘ Gardening, man’s primeval work ’’—Harley 


‘Roman Empire ’—Hambleton ‘Tribe. 





REPLIES :—Fleetwood Family— ’s 
Donne Family—King, Bani Loe ate a to Young 
Sportemen ’—** Sleep the sleep of the just ”—Roman Pits—Immure- 
ment Alive of Keligious—Railway Literature— —A pple-blossoms— 
Fiats— Formation of Clouds—Long Lease —‘' Wake” = Village Feast 
—Tale wby Archibald evga Lois the Witch — Klopstock’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater ’—“‘ Tory ’ — Zola’s ‘Rome’— King’s Champion — Holbein 
Portraits—“Ingeminate "—Welsh Counties—Richard Nash—‘“ ‘lo 
mug”—‘*Keep your hair on”—‘ Accorder ”’—Peculiars — Coinci- 
dences—Upright Burial—Baliads and Methodism—‘‘ Crying down 
eredit ’—‘* Folks "—‘ Flea in the oR aa Quotation—Advent 
of the Typewriter—‘‘ Cards and Spade 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Slang and its Analogues ’—‘Jocelin of Brake- 
lond’—‘ The Doones of Exmoor ’— Dickens in French—‘ Edinburgh 
Review "—“ Fireside Dickens ””—‘ The Popish Plot and its Newest 
Historian.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 8 contains :— 

NOTES :—Fraudulent American Diplomas and Degrees — Drayton's 
* Poly-Olbion '"—Heine’s ‘ Princess Sabbath ’"—Farjeon—‘ Poldavy ’'— 
Cruciform Towns—Omer: Homer—Camerlengo’s Silver Hammer— 
** Peonage ’’—‘ Henry VI.’ and Tacitus—English Cardinals — Raleigh 

in America—Harris, Publisher. 


QUERIES: ae he of Comte de Bi nn al pg of Ww elsh 
Counties to England—Free Catholic Chri Ash: Pla 
Evil Spirits ona Inkbottlies—Banns of Martiage ~ Prey | Word— 
Dickens: ‘Pickwick’— Mrs. Martyr: ©. H son—‘* Wake 
Village Feast—‘‘Shot the moon’’—County Gueae = Schools— 
Nicholas of Lynn and Nicolaus de Lyra—yfield House, Barnes— 
Salop— Weldon. 
ee :—Dante Portrait - Marat in London—‘ Englishwoman’s Love- 
ters’—‘‘ Waik,” *‘ Wene,” and ‘“‘ Maike "—Carson—‘ Fassing By 
pe Cap—Chan try in the West Riding—Newspaper Cuttings— 
“Travailler pour le Koi de Prusse "—Duels of Clergymen—‘ Kis- 
clavret’—Legend of the Serpent’s Feet—St. Dials—‘‘ Wie 
Heraldic Shields—Columbarium—Ow!—“ Vita posse priore frui”— 
Pope self-condemned for Heresy—Black Cats—Counsellor Lacy— 
niant Saviour at the Breast—Sexton’s Tombstone—‘‘ Bracelet "— 
Breaking Glass at Jewish Weddings—Nash—Hotel Sign—‘‘ World 
without end”—Story of Ungrateful Son—‘ Surizian ’’—Wesley 
Queries—Good Friday in 1602 - Naval Pronunciation. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Cambridge Modern History ’—Furness’s 
‘New V: ariorum 1 Edition of Shakespeare '—Keviews and Magazires 














Notices to Gamengnetende. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 1 contains :— 


none: ae Letters a Dorothy Osborne—Burns and ‘The Greek 
Anthol —‘ Beow —Britannia on the Coinage—‘‘ Bloomers ’”— 
Ground Pian of + vito Church—W bistler— Rhinoceros in Flees 
Street— Waterloo Survivor—Duke of Wellington—LDunstable Court 
Leet—Servian Dynasties—f£ex of George Washington—Crashaw : & 
Recent Edition. 
QUERIES :—‘‘ Paddy Persons "— Wordsworth Queries - Story of French 
Revolution—Tale by Archibald Forbes—Was Marat a Jew ?—‘ Loi 
the Witch’ — Hawkins’s Be prams to Young ee — 
Dialectal Word for ‘'See-eaw” — ‘‘ Accorder’’—“ Healen pepy’ 
“Ging stick toes ne at Peeal “glections— Griffith Jones's Portrait— 
ee to — Ill. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


ost d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eefipses, both in Ancient oa Modern Times. By 
W. 'T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 

Low, Marston “ a St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





P 





ATALOGUE, No. 38.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Etchings—scarce Dlustrated Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable—Etchings by Whistler, J. F. Millet, 
Seymour Haden—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™». 
‘Wap, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


BSSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 


@ LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW KS in 
to hear from any one in 


t of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





of Books out 
their large 8! 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of of 
the most interesting Facts nm the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8, 


REPLIES :—Shak —Byroniana as 
Emperors — Bri pnton, ~ oil — Hissin Epitaph —s 
** Dude’’—Blythe’s Descendants — Dog and the Duc d’Enghien— 
“ Overslaugh "—‘ Le Vicaire Savoyard ’—Horne or Hearne—panish 
—** Nothing ’’—** Bletheramskite ”—English Accentuation— 
Arms Wanted : lilegitimacy—“ Suff”’ “Stuff”’—Blue and the 
Virgin—Author and Avenger of Evil-Skuils—‘Tory’’—Living 
Dead—“ Nightrail and notableness ’— Mottoes—Quarterings. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Chambers’s ‘ Medieval Stage '—Bodley’s ‘Coro- 
nation of Edward the Seventh ’—‘ Cambrian Notes and Queries.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 








Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 








G.8 29, Pa Square, E.C. 





Breem’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C- 


Poets 
Family—Aitken Surname—‘ Wreck of the Hesperus’—Gibbon’s. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6O.’S 


LIST. 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MORS ET VICTORIA. 


*,* This is a Drama in Three Acts, the scene of 
which is laid in France, shortly after the Massacre 
of St, Bartholomew. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DOUBTS ABOUT 
DARWINISM. 
By a SEMI-DARWINIAN. 


‘An intelligent people should enjoy reading 
4Doubts about Darwinism.’”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

An interesting book, which should stimulate 
some thought and inquiry among evolutionists and 
others.”—Daily News, 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN THAL. By M.&. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blun- 
dell). Concluded. 
@ANADA in the SIXTIES. II. 
RIVER. By Paul Fountain. 
WHY = JACKALSE DANCED the WAR-DANCE. By 
O. R. 


A JOURNEY to the RED 


The STRICKEN FIELD of NEWBURY. By @QG. A. B. 
Dewar. 

BOXER. By Keighley Snowden. 

BADGES and their WAYS. By H. A. Bryden. 

NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 5-6. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK 
AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 


BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
COPIES OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JUNE 30, 1900, 


‘Can still be had, containing an Account of the 
Flag, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Votes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 
NOW READY, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 


Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. 


TIMES, June 26, 1903,—‘‘ The first volume of the ‘Cambridge History’ comprehensively surveyed 
modern history at its roots and foundations. The present one exhibits the most conspicuous among the 
creations of the modern age, in each stage of its rapid growth, and in the abounding fulness of its 
mature development. The two volumes, although they cover but portions of the historic scroll, unroll it 
in its length as well as in its breadth.” 

GUARDIAN, August 5, 1903,—“ The volume before us may be regarded as complete in itself. It 
gives practically a complete history of North America, and especially of the lands now known as the 
United States. For Englishmen it will certainly for a long time to come be the standard history......0f 
the interest of the whole volume, a large thick octavo of over 850 pages, we cannot speak too warmly, 
In originality and, if we mistake not, in permanent value, it surpasses the first volume of Lord 
Acton’s ‘ History.’ We need say no more,” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, June 30, 1903.—‘‘ For the student this volume is an unequalled 
introduction to American history, and for the general reader it contains everything that he is likely to 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s, net. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 


TIMES, Nov. 1, 1902.—‘'* The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important 
books of our time.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to 
come.” 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 7/. 10s. 
net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d, net for each Volume on publication. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WILL ISSUE IN THE AUTUMN 
AN EDITION OF 


JOHN EARLE’S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE; or, a Piece of tha 


World Discovered, in Essayes and Characters, 

The Book will be printed from the sixth “‘ augmented” edition of 1633, in small quarto, upon Hand- 
made paper from a new type, designed exclusively for the University Press and cast solely for it. This 
type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the production of a few books of value in English 
Literature, printed from the earliest or best Texts, 

These Volumes will be issued in editions limited to 225 Copies for sale in England and America, 
bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. net, and in paper boards, at 21s. net. A Prospectus with Specimen 
Pages will be sent on application, 


Orders may be addressed to any Bookseller. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS will publish in the Autumn of the present year the first 
Volumes of a series of editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a uniform plan and giving 
faithful reproductions of the original Texts. 

At present it is not intended that the writings shall be accompanied by prefaces, or notes other than 
purely textual and bibliographical; and, where it is not possible at first to issue the complete Works of 
an author, single Works will be so arranged as to permit of the Volumes taking their place afterwards 
in the complete writings without dislocation. 

The Editorial arrangements are in the hands of a Committee of the Syndics of the University Press, 


The First Volumes of the Series will be :— 


LEVIATHAN. By Thomas Hobbes. The Text Edited by A. R. 


WALLER. [Nearly ready. 


The POEMS of RICHARD CRASHAW. The Text Edited by 


A. R. WALLER. [in the press, 


The EARLY POEMS of GEORGE CRABBE. The Text Edited 


by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, will be published towards the «lose of the year. 
The Volumes forming the series of CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS are inten ‘ed for the reader 
and lover of English Literature, as well as for purposes of Reference and the use of Scholars. ‘They will 
be published at 48, 6d, net (by post 4s. 10d.), in large crown 8vo, bound in art linen, yilt top. 





A Prospectus with Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 





London: C. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 68, each. 


THE METTLE OF THE 
PASTURE. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of ‘ The Choir Invisible,’ &e, 


ROUND ANVIL ROCK. 
NANCY HUSTON BANKS, 


Author of ‘ Oldfield.’ 








NEW VOLUME OF THE 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


SOUTH WALES. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—‘ Altogether Mr. Bradley has pro- 
duced a very charming book.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., formerly 


Director of the Royal College of Music. By CHARLES 

L. GRAVES. With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 

PILOT. log 4 more interesting biography has appeared 
for a long time.’ 








FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIBE, F.R.S. D.C.L. D.Se., &c. In 
2 vols. illustrated, 8vo, 30s. net. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


’ 

DANTE’S INFERNO, and other 
Translations. By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, a 
Master of the Supreme Court. 

MORNING POST.—*' Mr. Edward Wilberforee’s transla- 
tion into verse of Dante’s ‘Inferno’ is generally vigorous 
and faithful. It will be found to compare favourably with 
the best metrical versions in English. Its chief excellence 
is its fidelity to the metaphorical language of the poet.” 


NOW COMPLETE IN 19 VOLS. 
POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 


With a Map of Wessex in each, except the Poems. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 


TESS of the DURBERVILLES. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 

The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGRE. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. | TWO on a TOWER. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE 

The WOODLANDERS. | JUDE the OBSCURB, 
The TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 

A LAODICEAN. DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
WESSEX TALES. LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. 

UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 

The WELL BELOVED. 

WESSEX POEMS, and other Verses. 

POEMS of the PAST and the PRESENT. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


POVERTY. A Study of Town Life. 


By oe SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
s 





SIXPENNY EDITION NOW READY. 


SCIENCE and RELIGION. By the 


Ven. JAMES M. WILSON, D.D. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——~>—_ 
READY ON TUESDAY. 


NEW NOVEL BY COSMO HAMILTON, 


Author of ‘ Which is Absurd?’ ‘The Glamour of 
the Impossible,’ &c, 


CUPID IN MANY 
MOODS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In this work the Author leaves the satirically 
flippant and deals sympathetically with “the 
greatest thing in the world.” 





EARLY NEXT MONTH. 
NEW NOVEL BY CURTIS YORKE, 


Author of ‘ Hush,’ ‘ A Memory Incarnate,’ &c. 


BUNGAY OF BANDILOO. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
With specially designed Cover. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
IMPERIAL ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 
Edited by E. F. BENSON and E. H. MILES. 

New Additions, ——., — ING,’ each 
The CRICKET of ABEL, HIRST, 


and SHREWSBURY. Illustrated. [Now ready, 


A BOOK of GOLF. By J. Braid, 


J. A. T. BRAMSTON, and H. G. HUTCHINSON, 
Illustrated. [Now ready, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN OF GERISAU.’ 
THIRD EDITION, in 1 vol. 6s. 


BONDMAN FREE. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘'Will enhance the author’s 
reputation, and stamps him as a novelist with every 
prospect of a great future. *‘Bondman Free’ is a novel 
which merits success.” 

TIMES.—“ A well-told tale.” 

WORLD.—“‘ Bondman Free’ ought to receive a cordial 
welcome from all who care for a thoroughly good story 
omy s well told.” 

DAl MAIL.—“ A book to read.” 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘Mr. Oxenbam has an admirable way, 
which other nevelists might follow with advantage, of 
giving his readers a real story, full of incidents, and acted 
by people who might have lived.” 


BY THE SAME. AUTHOR. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RISING FORTUNES. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 


REISSUE OF 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
With New Illustrated Covers, 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of 


‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author 


of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


HANNAH. By the Author of ‘John 


Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Waitts- 


DUNTON. With Portrait and Introduction. 











HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1tTzp, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


An elegant and fine Edition sated ot STRUTT’S SPORTS 
and PASTIMES of the ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
Edited and Revised by J. CU. COX, LL.D., with many 
Additions, will be issued on AUGUST 27, 4to, gilt top, 
21s. net. It contains the Original Illustrations. 

A Facsimile Reprint of that famous little Book, MICRO. 
COSMOGRAPHIE, by JOHN EARLE, ’Bishop of 
Salisbury, will be ready on AUGUST 27, 2s. net. 

—- METHUEN have just published a New Novel by 
H. ae WATSON. ALARUMS and EX: 
CURSION The MISSISSIF PY BUBBLE 
EMERSON ouGH; and BRB, by W. PETT Riba 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. On AUGUST 27 will be issued Three 
New Novels, The ROSE JOY, by MARY FIND. 
LATER; GRIFF of Gaivririscourt, by 
HELEN’ MATHERS; and RESURGAM, by L. 7, 


They have just published STUDIES in BALE TSHIP, 
aa from the French of K. HELLO, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. This is a study of the lives and teachings of 
some of the great Saints. Inthe “Little Library ” is ready 
MILTON’S MINOR POEMS, edited by H. ©, 
BEKCHING, Canon of Westminster, pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; 
and a New Translation of the PRECES PRIVATZ of 
Bishop ANDREWES, with Introduction and Notes by F. 8, 
ae M.A., crown 8vo, 6s., will be ready on 

u 
Ie the *‘ Little Guides ” the New Volume is BUCKI 15¢ 
HAMSHIRE, by E. S. ROSCOK, illustrated by F. 
Bedford, pott Bvo, 3s. 

Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for a Prospectus of 
their complete SIXPENNY EDITION of all the NOVELS 
cf ALEXANDRE DUMAS in English. These novels number 
over 70, and at least 30 have never before been translated 
into English. No such edition has before been issued in 
the English language. The first Four Volumes are The 
'HIEVES, ROBIN HOOD, The 
THREE MUSKETEERS. ia Volume, Is. ), and 
The CORSICAN BROT RS. 

Kindly write for a B sone mr m ** The Illustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books.” Most of these books 
contain reproductions in colour of famous old Illustrations 
by Rowlandson, pie, Cruikshank, &c. The LIFE ofa 
SPORTSMAN, by NIMROD, with many Coloured Illus- 
trations by H. Aiken, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, is the New 
Volume, and on AU QUST 27 will be published BLATR’S. 
GRAVE, with the famous Iilustrations of WILLIAM 
Messrs. METHUEN will be glad if the public will examine 
carefully all advertisements and covers in order to see that they 
emanate from Messrs. Methuen, and not from other publishers 
who imitate their methods of publishing and advertising. Kindly 
_ to the Publishers for a Descriptive List of their New 

Yovels. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLING3 EACH. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAM 


E. 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 
MORE KIN THAN KIND 
GERALD FITZSTEPHEN. 
SAID THE FISHERMAN 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
LUCIAN THE DREAM S. FLETCHER, 
RING. Oe a ATiRRBY CHESNEY. 


THE BAPTIST 
SUSANNAH AND ONE ELDE 
E. M. ALBANESI. 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. A New Kiition. 
MARY &E. MANN. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. ......... Ss. — a GOULD. 
PU nsisccigscnsnces senssepssacecnecesessas M. CROKER. 
A META MORPHOSIS... “ “iicHARD MARSH. 
CONTUROR'S HOUSE. ............ STEWART WHITE. 
DARREL OF THE BLESSHD ISLES. 
RVING BACHELLER. 
An authentic narrative and as wh as a novel. 
A FRONTIERSMAN., .........:0.000.. ROGER POCOCK 
Kindly ask for Messrs. METHUEN’S SIXPENN Y BOOKS 
at all ts’, and Bookstalls, and do not 
accept other books’ in their place. Please write to Messrs. 
METHUEN for a Prospectus of these Books. The New Books 
are THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS, ly 
SARA eg gp ig ed DUNCAN; ROUND THE RED 
LAMP, by A. CONAN DOY LE; and THE FOOT- 
STEPS OF A THRONE, 4y MAX PEMBERTON. 
Please write to Messrs. METHUEN Sor their new Ane 
nouncement List, which is Now Ready. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF 
A FRONTIERSMAN. 


AN AFFIDAVIT. 

In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled ‘A Frontiers- 
man,’ written by Roger Pocock, and Published by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. on the 16th July, 1903. 

WHEREAS certain Journals have reviewed my Book, 

entitled ‘A Frontiersman,’ as if it were a novel, to the grave 

detriment of its chances of Public favour, I, Roger Pocock, 
of Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely declare 
that my said Book is an Autobiography and a literal state- 
ment of facts, save that, to avoid causing pain or injury, 
certain names and dates have been suppressed. AndI make 
this solemn Declaration conscientiously believing the same 
to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of the Statutory 

Declaration Act, 1835. 

Declared at 2, Clement’s Inn, Strand, | 
in the County of London, this 23rd -ROGER POCOCK. 
day of July, 1903. sf 

Before me 
H. H. SHEARD, A Commisssioner for Oaths. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. 


By ROGER POCOCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LITERATURE 
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Literary History of Scotland, 
Millar. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Mitxar’s ‘ Literary History of Scotland’ 
deals only with the literature of ‘‘the Eng- 
lish-speaking Scots.” Till Macpherson came 
the poetry and legends of the Celtic clans 
affected the literature of the English-speak- 
ing people singularly little, if at all; and 
Scott himself could not read Gaelic. By a 
more arbitrary limitation, Mr. Millar merely 
“masks ” the strengths of James Thomson, 
Boswell, Carlyle, and others, passing by on 
his way. It might have been better to try to 
ascertain what elements, if any, in the work 
of the writers omitted were peculiarly Scot- 
tish, and how far they have influenced Eng- 
land. In the case of Carlyle especially there 
is much to be said on this topic, and perhaps 
if Carlyle had made Scottish, not English, 
French, and Prussian history his theme, 
Mr. Millar might have dealt with him at 
length. But Carlyle did not seek topics at 
home in Scotland; he would have greatly 
limited his popularity if he had. Yet parts 
of ‘Sartor Resartus’ are like a kailyard 
novel shifted to Germany; and Carlyle was 
as Scots as peat—more so than Stevenson, 
for example. To bring the record down to 
‘““wee Macgreegor” seems superfluous, 
though ‘the reading public” is more inter- 
ested in such things than in ‘ The Kingis 
Quair.’ The universities are mentioned 
at the conclusion, but we find little said 
about their influence on literature since the 
founding of St. Andrews. Whether Latin 
writers should be treated is dubious, but it 
is rather hard on such a thoroughly anxious 
historical inquirer as Fordun to say that 
Boece was ‘no less fantastic and prone to 
belief.” Boece’s Latin, given his date 
(1465-1536) and his university training, 
could not but be “infinitely superior to 
Fordun’s.” Major is defended against 
Buchanan, as ‘essentially a seeker after 


By J. H. 





truth,”’ while Buchanan is ‘‘a rabid and 
credulous partisan,” with an ‘‘ advanced” 
theory of politics and a Lennox bias. But 
Buchanan’s contempt of Major was founded 
on Major’s crabbed Latin style and general 
scholasticism. A history of Scottish Latin 
writers, however, is a separate and academic 
topic. 

Of the beginnings of literature in the 


Scots there are the scantiest traces. The 
famous lines 

Quhen Alysandyr oure kyng was dede 
are in an accomplished manner. There 


must have been plenty of this artistic 
poetry, but all is lost, while the popular 
taunts and ditties of the War of Independ- 
ence are mere rude snatches as far as they 
have reached us. ‘‘Men of gud discre- 
tyoune” will steer clear of Huchoun, 
‘“‘that cunnand was in literature,’’ accord- 
ing to Wyntoun. Poems are attributed to 
Huchoun, and Sir Hew of Eglinton is 
named as a poet, and whether Hew was 
Huchoun or not is a dark problem. Mr. 
Millar is brought to conjecture that ‘‘ perhaps 
Huchoun was the first illustrious specimen 
of that much vilified person, the Anglicized 
Scot.” 

It is obvious that, except for ‘ The Brus,’ 
Scottish poetry down to James I., at least, 
is of more interest to philologists and anti- 
quaries than to people who read “for 
human pleasure.” Barbour stirs the blood, 
the others do but languidly entertain, and 
Wyntoun is no more a poet than the Glasgow 
bellman who rhymed the history of Prince 
Charlie. About ‘The Kingis Quair,’ which 
is poetry, Mr. Millar writes so admirably 
that an idea which often besets the reader 
of histories of literature presents itself: 
Why waste space and time over the small 
fry of letters? Especially in his closing 
chapters on the moderns, Mr. Millar thinks 
it his duty to deal a compliment or a scoff 
to countless minnows, down to the Rev. 
Mr. Bruce, whose orthodoxy is, in Mr. 
Millar’s opinion, dubious. We never heard 
of this preacher; but to men like Prof. 
Ferrier and J. F. McLennan, men of original 
genius and character, Mr. Millar has so 
little room to give that they might as well 
be left out. It really seems the wiser plan 
to use all the space for the distinguished 
‘“‘ outstanding” men of genius, and to con- 
sign the others to a catalogue, with dates 
and names of books ; for the task of giving 
three sentences of epigram to the life’s work 
of an industrious author is tedious and 
thankless, and begets vivacities which annoy 
some readers, and are of little profit to any. 
Many a thing good to say in a newspaper 
article, a few things not very good to say 
anywhere, are in this book, standing where 
they ought not. 

To be just to Mr. Millar, he should be 
read where he can speak with a discriminat- 
ing enthusiasm, as he does about Burns 
and Scott. We wonder whether he admires 
the following lines from a poet of 1580 
whom he does not cite. The event is the 
charge of Moray’s infantry at Langside, and 
the hero is Robert of Kinyancleugh. We 
modernize the spelling :— 


When our men breasted up the bank 
He was there in the foremost rank, 
But yet ere they began to yoke 
Immediately before the shock, 





His slogan I cannot pass by ; 

Our men on his left hand ’gan cry, 

A Hume, A Hume, with voices shrill; 
Another voice upon the hill 

He heard crying A Douglas fast, 
Then bursted Robert forth at last, 
And cried with mighty voice abroad, 
O our good God! O our good God! 
Which was more fearful to his foes 
Than all the voices there that rose, 


This battle poetry of the godly by Mr. 
John Davidson, that firebrand of the Kirk, 
seems not unworthy of notice. Mr. Millar’s 
enthusiasms, as he frankly admits, are not 
on the side of the godly; but he appreciates 
Knox’s ‘ History’ as ‘‘ an unconscious essay 
in self-portraiture no less masterly than 
that of Pepys or of Gibbon.” He remem- 
bers that, as has been well said, ‘‘to be just 
to Knox we must get rid of all Christian 
prejudices.” The great Reformer, Bellenden, 
and Pitscottie are the first Northern prose 
writers who can be read for pleasure. 
After these come the two Melvilles—really 
entertaining writers. We do not think that 
Mr. James’s ‘ Diary’ is so inaccessible as 
to drive the student to Messrs. Henley and 
Whibley’s extracts. Surely there is a Club 
edition ‘‘on common paper” easily to be 
procured. 


Concerning the ballad controversy Mr. 
Millar has a good deal to say, being 
engaged on the side of Mr. Courthope, Mr. 
Gregory Smith, and other believers in the 
literary origin of these poems. In some 
instances it is not doubted. But Prof. Child, 
perhaps the only qualified English-speaking 
judge, frequently censures the disposition 
to suppose that where a literary romance 
and a popular ballad on the same theme 
exist the romance must be the earlier. 
Each case, he says, must be judged on its 
merits, and in accordance with the evidence. 
Where we find ballads with no known 
counterpart in literary romance, to say that 
there must have been a romance is to beg 
the question. And whence did the literary 
romance-writers get their materials? Mainly 
from popular traditional tales, as the author 
of the Odyssey did. Among primitive 
peoples both poetry by the individual 
‘‘maker”’ and poetry produced in collabora- 
tion by all who take part in labour, or in 
the ballet, exist side by side. Our traditional 
ballads come from authors of various kinds. 
Some may have been by professional min- 
strels of a low class; many were by any 
chance individuals of the populace. Others 
were meant for printing, and were printed. 
Many are as rich in variants which arose as 
time went on, and are as apt to desert one 
story formula for another, as any Médrchen ; 
and many are of European, a few are of 
wider diffusion. Mr. Gregory Smith is 
quoted as saying ‘‘the professional and 
dignified purpose comes first in the literary 
process; there is no opportunity in the 
early stages for the popular.” If we apply 
this to Greece and Finland, Sophocles came 
before the Koyo, apparently; Lonnrot 
before the runoias. Aristotle was of the 
contrary opinion, and the advocates of 
literary as prior to popular poetry have to 
account for the poetry of races who possess 
no professional poets. However, Mr. Mi 
“is disposed to think the considerations 
advanced by Mr. Gregory Smith and Mr. 
Courthope unanswerable.” Out of three 
ballads cited by him, one is a dirge—we 
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know precisely that (where they still exist) 
dirges are often of popular composition— 
and two are personal lyrics. One of these, 
‘Helen of Kirkconnell,’ perhaps has a 
popular origin; but it is all bedevilled with 
work of the eighteenth century, as is the 
other, ‘Lord Maxwell’s Good-night,’ a 
thoroughly artificial composition. A serious 
study of Child, Grundtvig, and Puymaigre, 
for example, might enlighten Mr. Millar. 

Mr. Millar’s account of the age after the 
Union of the Crowns, from its Italianates, 
like Drummond of Hawthornden, to Abacuck 
Bysset (who was so sorely thumped in 
St. Giles’s), is terse and useful. Then he finds 
himself among Covenanters, and declares, 
with truth, about Samuel Rutherford’s 
‘ Letters,’ ‘‘ They inspire either enthusiastic 
admiration or an antipathy amounting 
almost to disgust.” People who entertain 
the latter emotion (as we do) will find it 
‘‘ groand for condemnation when the Lord 
cometh to make inquisition after these 
things,” says Dr. Love (1835). More space 
might have been spared to Principal Baillie, 
whose character makes his letters a source 
of joy: he was so ‘‘pawky”’ and Pres- 
byterian, and found such sour grapes 
growing on the Presbyterian vine. 

The eighteenth century was cursed by 
that notion of eloquence which perhaps 
culminated in Dr. Chalmers, who set the 
model (an awful one) for Scottish university 
essays, down to the sixties at all events. 
Hume, who escaped this plague, is properly 
praised for “his unfailing humour, his 
knowledge of mankind, and his all but 
invariable lucidity.” But why Hume should 
be admitted, while Gilbert Burnet and many 
others are merely mentioned, does not appear, 
unless the reason is that Hume lived mainly 
in Scotland. The works of the philosophers 
cannot well be made intelligible in Mr. 
Millar’s space, and the song of ‘Leader 
Haughs and Yarrow,’ which he quotes, is 
worth all of them as literature. Who was 
the author—‘‘ Minstrel’’ Burn, not Burns, 
as Mr. Froude vainly supposed? Did he 
do nothing else? ‘‘Premit nox alta.” He 
seems to have been one of his country’s 
greatest lyrists. He, at least, botched no 
older piece, for better or for worse, as was 
the constant practice in Scotland. Here, 
naturally, Burns comes in, always using, 
commonly bettering, an old motive when 
he could. ‘Auld Lang Syne’ may be older 
than the seventeenth century; and older 
than Burns is the Jacobite version :— 


He that did proud Pharaoh crush, 
And save auld Jacob’s line, 

Shall speak to Charlie in the bush, 
Like Moses : lang syne. 


In the same way the Jacobite ‘ For a’ that’ 
is, to a chivalrous taste, preferable to Burns’s 
effusion. Like Scott, who thereby aroused, 
says Lockhart, ‘‘ the wrath of Mr. Alexander 
Peterkin,” Mr. Millar deplores Burns’s want 
of chivalry. But he does not allow ‘“‘ Burns’s 
blethering bitches” of the Burns Clubs 
to blind him to the innumerable and varied 
excellences of the poet, and his remarks on 
Burns and Scott are perhaps the best pas- 
sages in his book. It is a tritle, but as Scott’s 
quotations from Horace, for example, some- 
times defy scansion, we conceive that he did 
not underrate his own scholarship. Reckon- 


and believing that romance awoke at the 
clang of the lines,— 
Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Stabled their steeds in Branksome Hall, 

we cannot share Mr. Millar’s preference 
for ‘‘the plain octosyllabic measure” in 
rhyming couplets, for ‘Marmion,’ and for 
‘Rokeby’ as superior to ‘The Lady of the 
Lake.’ But it is by his lyrics—the Harlaw 
ballad, ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ ‘ Maisie,’ and 
many more—that Scott holds his surest 
claim to the rank of poet. It was not the 
authorship of ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ surely, 
but of Cleveland’s song that escaped Scott’s 
memory. ‘‘ Capital words—whose are they ? 
Byron’s, I suppose?’’ Mr. Millar recalls toa 
forgetful age the numerous delights of Scott’s 
miscellaneous prose works. It need hardly 
be regretted that ‘The Tales of a Grand- 
father’ are no longer used in schools, for their 
use merely prevented intelligent children 
from reading them. They are a holiday 
book. About the ‘‘ Waverley Novels’”’ Mr. 
Millar says what ought to be said in a way 
that cannot well be bettered. But if Scott 
be “the greatest unconscious artist in 
literature’? since Homer, how can he also 
have a conscious “ philosophy of style,” 
which bears fruit in the twaddle of Cathe- 
rine Glover, ‘‘ Henry, noble, generous, but 
deeply mistaken man,” and so forth? Scott’s 
philosophy of style was to have no philo- 
sophy of style. Catherine bored him, like 
‘¢ Anne of Geierstein, damn her!” and he let 
her talk in a boring way, automatically. 

We cannot pursue Mr. Millar through the 
Blackwoodian age; and his chapters on the 
moderns, though clever, are occasionally 
rather cruel. Nobody can say that this 
history is hard reading; and to wish that 
Mr. Millar had limited himself to the really 
great authors is to wish what the scheme 
of the book made impossible. 








The Destruction of the Greek Empire and the 
Story of the Capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THE present year, appropriately for the 
appearance of Mr. Pears’s new book, is the 
450th anniversary of the fall of an institu- 
tion which, if it had survived to our days, 
would make a strong appeal to our imagina- 
tion, as an unbroken link of continuity 
binding us to the world of Augustus Czsar 
and classical antiquity. The overthrow of 
the Roman Empire and establishment of the 
Turks in New Rome constitute one of 
the chief occurrences which, like the dis- 
covery of the other hemisphere, mark off 
the medizeval order from the modern. The 
interest of the episode equals its importance, 
and as the details of the Turkish siege are 
intimately bound up with fascinating pro- 
blems of Byzantine topography, it has 
engaged the minute attention of archzolo- 
gists. Since Gibbon wrote, a considerable 
body of new contemporary evidence has 


fresh sources have been partially dealt with 
in various monographs, it was most de- 
sirable that the whole story should be told 
by an historian thoroughly familiar with 
the topography of Constantinople. Any one 
who has enjoyed the privilege of investi- 
gating the walls of that city in the company 


been rendered accessible, and although these | forty years ago, his main guide. 
the diary of Nicold Barbaro are the chief of 


the new authorities which have come to 
light since Gibbon wrote. 
of Pusculus of Brescia and the relation of 
Tetaldi supply some records-which cannot 
be neglected, and there is a large number 
of subsidiary documents, including two 


have fallen into abler hands. Living there, 
he has been long studying the problems of 
the siege, and to his familiarity with the 
site he adds the qualifications of political 
insight and first-hand knowledge of the 
unchanging questions which arise where 
Turks rule over Christians. Besides, he 
has had the experience gained in writin 
another book on a closely related subject, 
the Latin siege of 1204, of which, in fact, 
the present book is a continuation. 

The Empire never recovered from the 
blow inflicted by that conquest, and nearly 
half of his space is devoted by Mr. Pears to 
tracing its decay from the expulsion of the 
Latins from the city in 1261 down to the 
final siege of Mohammed. We may direct 
special attention to his account of the reign 
of Cantacuzenus, whom, in the fear of doing 
him injustice, he paints with a distinctly 
hesitating touch. He defends him against 
the charge of having brought the Turks 
into Europe, pointing out that the Spaniards 
must bear the responsibility of having first 
introduced them, that Cantacuzenus “‘realized 
the danger of their obtaining a permanent 
foothold in Europe,” and, 

“with the object of preventing them crossing 
into Thrace without his permission, endeavoured 
to close the two passages which they had been 
accustomed before his time to employ—namely, 
from Lampsacus and between Sestos and Abydos.” 


Mr. Pears ascribes the downfall of the 
Empire to three causes: the dismemberment 
through the Latin conquest, the attacks on 
all sides of Turkish invaders, and the Black 
Death. In regard to the Latin conquest 
he emphasizes one less obvious, but highly 
important effect. It was a hindrance to the 
assimilation of the divers peoples in the 
Balkan peninsula :— 

‘The influence of good administration and 
the strong hand of the central power kept these 
races in order. They had the usual tendency to 


hostility one towards the other, but until the 
Latin conquest good government and the Greek 
language, that of the Church and administration, 
were always a force tending to break down 
the boundaries between them and to incorporate 
isolated sections in the Greek-speaking com- 
munity.” — 


The difficulty of governing them was 


‘enormously increased by the Latin con- 


quest. 
everywhere by native rebellions and by 


foreign invaders.” 


The populations were harassed 


‘‘These troubles destroyed the work of 


assimilation which had been going on for cen- 
turies. Communities, now of Greeks, now of 
Slavs, were driven from the localities they had 
occupied for long periods, and the constant 
movement left the Balkan peninsula with its 
various races intermingled in strange confusion. 
To adopt chemical nomenclature, hundreds of 
villages were mechanically mixed with those of 
other races, but never chemically combined.” 


In his narrative of the siege Mr. Pears 


makes Critobulus, whose work was dis- 
covered in the Seraglio library less than 


This and 


But the poem 








ing ‘The Lay’ as the best of Scott’s poems, 


of Mr. Pears knows that the task could not 


Slavonic narratives of eye-witnesses. 
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last year was published a Turkish account 
by Ahmed Muktar Pasha. 

Perhaps the three most important and 
difficult questions connected with the siege 
concern the scene of the sea battle of April 
20th, the route by which Mohammed trans- 
ported his ships from the Bosporus to the 
Golden Horn, and the place of the final 
assault on the landward walls. On all these 

ints Mr. Pears entertains definite views, 
which he recommends by strong arguments. 
He shows, to our mind conclusively, that 
the sea fight, in which the Genoese ships of 
aid defeated the Turkish squadron which 
tried to intercept them, was fought, not, as 
Dr. A. D. Mordtmann and others hold, off 
Zeitin Burnou, to the west of the Marmora 
end of the land walls, but at the mouth 
of the Golden Horn, first off Seraglio 
Point and then off the shore of Galata. 
This view is alone consistent with the 
clear account of Pusculus, who was an 
eye-witness, and there can be very little 
doubt that the only serious evidence for the 
other view, the statement of Ducas that the 
Turkish fleet waited for the Genoese ships 
off the harbour of the Golden Gate, rests on 
an error, perhaps due, as Mr. Pears suggests, 
to a facile confusion between Aurea Porta 
and Horaia Porta (the gate near Seraglio 
Point). 

The question of the transport of the ships 
seems less clear. Mr. Pears disagrees with 
Dr. Mordtmann and Prof. van Millingen, 
who think that the starting-point was 
Dolma Bagshe. He holds that it was 
Tophana (a point nearer to Galata), which 
implies a considerably shorter distance, and, 
what is very important, a much lower 
elevation (250 against 350 feet) to be 
surmounted. It is obvious that Mohammed 
would not have chosen the longer and more 
arduous road, unless there were some grave 
countervailing disadvantage in the shorter 
and easier. According to the upholders of 
Dolma Bagshe, Mohammed was moved by 
the consideration that if the Turkish ships 
had started on their overland journey at 
Tophana, they would have been visible to 
the Christian ships at the chain at the 
mouth of the Golden Horn, and that these 
could have hindered the undertaking. But 
this argument is weakened by the circum- 
stance that at Dolma Bagshe they would 
also have been visible, though not so 
distinctly. We cannot regard the question 
as settled, but Mr. Pears has undoubtedly 
made out a strong case for the claims of 
Tophana. 

The final assault is stated by contempo- 
rary writers to have been close to the Gate 
of St. Romanus. At the same time it is 
clear from all the circumstances that this 
assault was in the valley of the Lycus, from 
which the ground slopes up to the Gate of 
Hadrianople on the north, and to the gate 
known as Top Capou on the south. There 
is no doubt that Top Capou is the old Gate 
of St. Romanus. How, then, are the facts 
to be reconciled? Between these two civil 
gates (Hadrianople and Top Capou) occurred 
the fifth military gate, ‘‘Pempton,” down 
in the Lycus valley, and it must clearly 
have played an important part in the siege. 
Yet it is never mentioned by any of the 
authorities. The solution adopted by Mr. 


Pears is convincing. The writers meant by 
the Gate of St. Romanus not the civil gate 








properly so called, but the adjacent military 
gate, the Pempton. This solution satisfies 
the data, and reconciles inconsistencies 
which are otherwise irreconcilable. It was 
originally a suggestion of Dethier, but Mr. 
Pears is entitled to the credit of having 
worked it out and supported it by over- 
whelming arguments. 

The book concludes with some interesting 
but too brief chapters on Mohammed’s 
policy after the capture of the city, the 
dispersion of Greek scholars, the influence 
of Greek studies on the Renaissance, and 
the demoralizing influence of the Turkish 
conquerors on their Christian subjects and 
on the Eastern Church. 








Life and Labour in London, 
Booth.—Final Volume. Notes on Social 
Influences: Conclusion. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Herz is the end of the most important piece 
of social investigation of the past half cen- 
tury. Mr. Charles Booth has initiated a 
system and set a standard which is at once 
a challenge and a stimulus to all who are 
essaying comprehension of the new city life 
into which civilization is just entering. No 
great community has ever been revealed 
so accurately, with the dissector’s scalpel, 
as London at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Everywhere, indeed, there are 
minor points in which issue may be joined ; 
here a summary is regarded as misleading ; 
there a Church protests against its terse 
condemnation as dying or dead; in another 
place the cautious remedies advocated are 
dismissed as inadequate or as revolutionary. 
But, on the whole, the work has been 
received by experts (and how lamentably 
few the experts are who have any claim to 
judge with direct knowledge most of these 
volumes!) with a chorus of praise for its 
patience, its carefulness, its impartiality. 
By the picture here given, sombre or satis- 
factory as it may appear when judged by 
future times, either of superior comfort or 
deepened despair, the life of the capital of 
the British Empire at the zenith of its pro- 
sperity will be judged by future generations. 

Mr. Booth has been happier than many 
past organizers of such gigantic enterprises 
in that nothing has interfered to prevent an 
orderly conclusion to his labours. The last 
beam is here laid, the last decoration 
applied : the building stands complete. He 
commences this concluding volume with 
summaries of some general conditions of 
activity and change in modern London; he 
adds chapters on cautious remedies for 
sundry of the social diseases with which he 
has become familiar in his great labours; 
he leads up to a leisurely and dignified 
farewell. He provides a summary of the 
whole work which occupies 219 pages, has 
been effected with extraordinary skill, and 
forms in itself a book of altogether unique 
interest. And he concludes with a dedica- 
tion: ‘To my wife, without whose constant 
sympathy, help, and criticism, it could never 
have been begun, continued, or ended at 
all.” The whole of this gathering up of 
each loose thread and final, almost regretful 
completion of the work of a lifetime 
leaves a pleasant impression of dignity, 
modesty, and finality, rarely met with in 
this restless and undignified age. 

The interest of this concluding volume 


By Charles 





gathers in the main round two centres. The 
first is the general attempt to estimate the 
symptoms of the profound changes which 
this vast aggregation is effecting in the 
numberless obscure lives of which it is com- 
posed. The second is the programme, put 
forth with all the author’s characteristic 
caution and humility, of the immediate 
changes demanded for immediate remedy 
for the social diseases of London. The 
first of these opens long vistas which are 
at present unexplored, arouses questions 
the answers to which could easily occupy 
investigations of a similar exactitude. What 
is to be the town type of the future—the 
matrix, as it were, of the social edifice in 
England, comparable with the peasant type 
of the past? Differentiation is manifest 
at the summit. The life of the common 
people has always tended towards stability, 
with a universal character and outlook upon 
time and eternity largely moulded of a piece. 
‘People become brutal in large numbers,” 
says the author in one of his swift generali- 
zations, ‘‘ who are gentle when they are in 
smaller groups and know one another.” 
Thirteen years ago 343 per thousand of the 
inhabitants of London were born in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Every year 
the proportion decreases; the problem is 
changing under our very eyes; soon we 
shall be corfronted with a new phase in the 
world’s history—a population of millions 
reared in the town, to whom the natural 
world is but a park or place of picnic. Mr. 
Booth exhibits attempts, not entirely un- 
successful, to grapple with the worst dangers 
of this concentration: overcrowding diminish- 
ing, though so slowly as to make the heart 
sick with hope deferred; an enormously 
improved sanitation, a lowering death rate, 
increasing order. He shows also the other 
side of the picture. Family life is being 
assailed by forces more vehement and 
persistent than any of the past thousand 
years ; the crowded home and the strange, 
inexplicable calling of the crowd are creating 
the life of the street; whole classes are 
growing to maturity in block dwelling and 
tenement house, to whom the word ‘‘ home,”’ 
with its ineffaceable memories, is altogether 
unmeaning. The life of the street is exercis- 
ing also a dismal effect on the upbringing of 
the children. ‘‘The language of the chil- 
dren is shocking; loose life and talk are 
increasing,” he is informed by various 
observers. The continually increasing dirt 
and foulness of these areas of huddled 
human lives are also noted: ‘‘The quite 
unnecessary dirt and filth sometimes found 
are appalling”; house after house receives 
layers of paper one above the other, with- 
out any attempt at thorough cleanliness. 
The verminous life of London, even amongst 
quite comfortable classes, is a real factor of 
the new conditions of city existence. 

He notes also the unlimited thirst of this 
population. There is less drunkenness, but 
the consumption per head rises steadily, 
especially amongst women. ‘The smear 
of drink is over everything,” say some; and 
others, ‘‘ All work is hopeless until some 
control is obtained of the drink traffic.” 
The multiplication of the elements making for 
unrest forms the chief change of a decade: 
life coming into the open air, the increase 
of mobs, mafficking, a vast upgrowth of 
cheap pleasuring, beanfeasts, excursions, 
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children’s country holidays, cheap theatres 
and music-halls everywhere multiplying, 
with bands playing in the parks, and a 
general thirst for enjoyment. Associated 
with this he notes also an enormous increase 
of betting and gambling—especially street 
betting—now as universal, if not so out- 
wardly manifest, as amongst the gambling 
nations of Southern Europe. And as a 
concomitant of this he recognizes the steady, 
gradual, but persistent destruction of the 
limitations of the old English Sunday, while 
religion as any conscious apprehension of a 
spiritual world is relegated in the case of the 
masses of working-class London to children 
or to dim memories of childhood, with 
nothing but formulas and the dead hand of 
custom to preserve the traditional limitations 
of the day against the force of this new 
conscious hunger for pleasure. 

Mr. Booth occupies a sympathetic, yet 
conservative position, and his remedies 
and programmes may be accepted as those 
which would be advocated by any careful 
social reformer who had acquired a similar 
knowledge. It would occupy columns to 
furnish a definite discussion or state- 
ment of the varied reforms he advocates 
in poor-law administration, the problems 
of lack of employment and old age, the 
adjustment of taxation, the regulation of 
the drink traffic and disorderly houses, the 
orderly development of the city. Though 
failing to satisfy the demands of the more 
ardent reformer, they might well be advo- 
cated with pertinacity as a minimum pro- 
gramme; undoubtedly, if effected in the 
next twenty years, they would produce a 
widespread amelioration in the condition 


of the people. Many cannot wait; each 
year renders the task of improvement 
more difficult. The ruinous develop- 


ment of the suburbs of the city is 
creating deplorable problems for the coming 
generations. Here, at least, it might be 
possible by combined regulation and taxa- 
tion immediately to substitute order and 
plan for the inequalities of competitive greed. 
These few pages of suggested remedy should 
be studied by every citizen of London con- 
scious of his responsibilities, of the high 
destiny of his city, and its limitless possi- 
bilities of development or decline. 

‘‘What it allamounts to?” ‘‘ What is the 
good of it all?’”’ These are the questions asked 
by Mr. Booth at the conclusion of his fifth 
volume, of this vast output of rude and con- 
fused energy which we term the life and 
labour of London. It cannot be said that 
he has provided an answer. The problem 
still remains, chaotic, inexplicable, without 
guiding thread or clue: human effort, per- 
tinacious and vigorous, but somehow un- 
related to the larger realities of life. But 
he has demonstrated much happiness, aspira- 
tion, life in routine, life inimprovement. He 
has shown disease, and he has tried to ex- 
hibit some remedy. Though scientific in 
form, his work is ethical at bottom: he 
collects facts definitely in order that his 
successors may use this knowledge to essay 
reformation. At the end he calls for ‘“‘some 
great soul, master of a subtler and nobler 
alchemy than mine,’’ who will 


‘** disentangle the confused issues, reconcile the 
apparent contradictions in aim, melt and com- 
mingle the various influences for good into one 
divine uniformity of effort, and make these dry 





bones live, so that the streets of our Jerusalem 
may sing for joy.” 

With which characteristic modest abdication, 
with its momentary revelation of a passionate 
hope and a personality in general concealed, 
Mr. Booth concludes his life’s enterprise. 





Psyche. By Erwin Rohde. New Edition. 
Edited by Prof. Fritz Scholl. (Tiibingen, 
Mohr.) 

A new edition of this famous book affords 

an opportunity of discussing it, we believe, 

for the first time. Nor is it unsuitable that 
we should do so. The myriad books written 
by German scholars cannot find a place in 
the notices of thesecolumns. The best selec- 
tion for a British journal to make is, in the 
first place, to criticize those that have attained 
to the rank of classics, in the next those 
which contain some novelty or interest be- 
yond that of mere erudition. Erwin Rohde 
was a peculiar and distinctive man even 
among German professors—a strong person- 
ality, not without unpleasant features. This 
one may learn from the brilliant biography 
of O. Crusius—nay, even from the portrait 
prefixed to that volume. He lived a short 
but remarkable life of activity, being pro- 
moted from Kiel to Jena, Tiibingen, Heidel- 
berg, and dying at the age of fifty-two with 
a reputation second to none in Germany 
among those broad students of Greek life 
and manners of whom Wilamowitz is now 
the most brilliant representative. He has 
left the world, besides shorter essays, two 
notable books—the history of the Greek 
novel, and this book on the cult of 
ancestors and belief in immortality of the 
soul among the Greeks. Both exhibit 
the same high quality—that of com- 
manding vast knowledge of details so 
thoroughly as to use them with ease in 
filling out a well-conceived plan. If in either 
book he has been guilty of an omission, the 
reader feels it must have been deliberate, 
for he creates the strong impression of 
having thought out his subject with masterly 
care. But as in his treatment of the Greek 
prose novel he appears to have missed alto- 
gether the capital turning-point when the 
Persian love-story replaced the productions 
of the New Comedy as fashionable literature 
in Hellenistic days, so in the present he has 
deliberately ignored the reaction of Christian 
beliefs on the theology of the later Greeks re- 
garding the immortality of the soul. It may 
be readily admitted that to the end of the first 
century A.D. Christian teaching, in spite of 
what we read in the Acts, had produced no 
large effect on Greek thinking. The ignor- 
ance displayed by both Plutarch and Dio 

Chrysostom of doctrines which they would 

inevitably have discussed shows that both 

Jewish and Jewish Christian thought were 

still then beyond the range of popular 

ethical teaching both in Greece and in Asia. 

But Rohde brings his readers down to the 

fourth century, and cites numerous epitaphs 

of people who cannot but have known some- 
thing of Christianity. We should have 
expected from him a closing chapter on this 
subject. He omitted it, we presume, owing 
te his strong antipathy to the doctrine which, 
more than any other in the decaying ancient 
world, supplanted and destroyed Hellenic 
ways of thinking. To him, as to his friend 
Nietzsche, Christianity was almost odious. 


As regards form, Rohde was regarded by 
Germans, and no doubt regarded himself, 
as a brilliant writer. There are not want. 
ing in the pone book examples of pic. 


turesque and sustained eloquence, as when 
he describes, with a detail bordering op 
irrelevancy, the practices of the wild Baccha. 
nals who carried the orgies of Dionysus 
into the Greek world. But surely no other 
nation in Europe would think of calling any 
man a stylist who printed (and reprinted 
in a second edition) such sentences as the 
following :— 

‘*Mit einer, neben der unerschrockenen 
Folgerichtigkeit ihrer rein auf die iibersinnliche 
Verstandeserkenntniss begriindeten Betracht- 
ungsweise iiberraschenden Nachgiebigkeit rium- 
ten gleichwohl die Eleaten dem Augenschein 
und dem Zwang sinnlicher Wahrnehmung go 
viel ein,” &c. 


Here is another, taken almost at random: 


** Ueber den in vielen Fiillen schon merklich 
zu einer nicht mehr nach ihrer lebendigen 
Bedeutung voll empfundenen Redensart gewor- 
denen Ausdruck dieser Hoffnung des Aufsteigens 
der Seele zu himmlischen Héhen geht der Auf- 
schwung der Betrachtung selten hinaus.” 


Such stuff may, indeed, be grammatical 
and logical, but as style it is simply ridicu- 
lous; the latter is, indeed, hardly intelli- 
gible. 

But as Rohde is now gone, and nothing 
can be done to mend his great book in this 
direction without rewriting most of its 
pages, we will turn to what is much more 
grateful to us, his treatment of his fascinat- 
ing subject. At the very outset he takes 
hold of the reader by his analysis of the 
eschatology of the Homeric poems, to which 
he ascribes, in a very different sense from 
that of Herodotus, the effect of having 
moulded the theology of the Greeks. For 
while Herodotus believed that Homer and 
Hesiod had merely formulated, nationalized, 
and harmonized existing local cults, Rohde 
holds that the Homeric poems represent a 
secular reform, which thrust aside many of 
the old beliefs, and introduced a worldly 
religion in their place. Above all, the cult 
of ancestors (Ahnencult), which certainly 
existed in old times all over Greece, and 
which is strikingly exhibited in the Myce- 
neean tombs and the circular ¢emenos above 
them, is never once mentioned by Homer. 
But of course there are cases of survival 
(which Rohde calls Rudiment) not hard to 
detect, of which the most striking is the 
ceremony with which Achilles buries his 
friend Patroclus. Here the whole developed 
worship or cult of the departed spirit comes 
before us almost as a piece of archaic 
savagery, foreign to Homeric culture. For 
the ordinary doctrine of the poems seems 
to allow no influence to the dead, and to 
hold that, when once duly cremated, their 
souls, a weak image or double of the body, 
were banished for ever from this world, and 
maintained a very shadowy existence in 
Hades. There are, of course, passages such 
as the ‘ Descent of Odysseus to the Shades,’ 
where by a special dispensation he is allowed 
to communicate with the dead. But this 
passage is rightly attributed to a later poet, 
not in harmony with the earlier bards. The 
whole theological attitude of the Iliad is, 
however, set down, not as in any sense 
representing the primitive or popular creed 





of the Greeks, but rather as coming at the 
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close of a long development, and as an Ionic 
novelty. 

In many respects Hesiod, though 

osterior in time, is to be regarded as 
anterior to Homer in development, for 
his is the simple theology of the Boootian 
farmer, not the accommodating creed which 
the Court poets had constructed for the kings 
and nobles whose patronage was their daily 
bread. There is a highlyinteresting criticism 
of the much discussed picture of the five 
ages of the world, wherein the age of the 
Trojan heroes is interlarded, so to speak, 
between the Bronze Age and that in which 
the poet lives. Of course the passage has 
been called an interpolation, like the ap- 
pearance of Elihu between Job and his 
three friends. It has been thought that 
some room must be found for these famous 
personages, seeing that tradition asserted 
that the men of bronze had passed away 
without leaving any name behind. Rohde 
prefers to consider the passage genuine, and 
inspired by a desire of the poet to agree 
with the tradition that these, and these 
only, occupied the Elysian fields. The 
race of gold, and even that of silver, had 
become kindly demons, who helped and 
protected men ; the race of bronze had been 
annihilated ; the heroes of Thebes and Troy 
were lodged in the Elysian fields. We give 
this explanation, though we feel very 
doubtful whether Hesiod considered ques- 
tions of eschatology so important. 

But even Hesiod seems not to have 
represented the really widespread and 
popular beliefs about the state of the dead. 
These are to be gathered from the allusions 
of the early lyric poets, and especially from 
the many epitaphs, which express the 
feelings of average men. It is indeed 
remarkable that in treating of epitaphs 
Rohde has nowhere touched the important 
and difficult question of tomb reliefs, those 
sculptured representations of scenes of 
offering or leave-taking which have been so 
variously interpreted. This seems to be 
the most serious omission in his work. In 
these affecting scenes the dead are repre- 
sented in the forms, and with the feelings, 
of ordinary life. How long were these 
supposed to endure after the last adieu ? 

When we come to the post-Homeric poets 
and their influence on popular beliefs, we 
must not fail to remember that the Greeks 
never had an established religion, or a 
professional priesthood whose duty and 
interest it was to protect orthodoxy. Many 
states, indeed, thought it right to honour 
the traditional creed, and there were cases 
where the innovator was persecuted ; but in 
general there was great latitude allowed, 
for the cults of various cities were not 
consistent, and reconciliation between them 
was never seriously attempted. Thus it was 
open to any leading poet, who was regarded 
as a national teacher, to promulgate his 
views on the state of the dead, and such 
views had a really publicimportance. Hence 
Rohde presents to his readers what seems too 
explicit an account of the views of Pindar, 
who can hardly be considered a philosophic 
or independent thinker, in spite of the 
splendour of his poetry. This estimate is 
corroborated by the analysis of his theo- 
logical views, which present two wholly 
different views of the future fortunes of the 
dead. The first is simply the traditional 





Homeric view, which makes a future life the 
special privilege of a few heroes, while the 
average man is the mereshadow of a dream 
after death. The second is a theological 
dogma grafted on this current belief, which 
holds that the soul, which is the spiritual 
image of the body, is in its very nature 
divine and immortal, and, having come from 
God, is only imprisoned for a while in the 
body as the consequence of some old and 
unexplained lapse, which must be expiated. 
After death comes a judgment in Hades, 
and the soul must return at least twice into 
mortal life before it attains to the privileges 
of the hero’s soul, and lives for ever in the 
happy islands beyond the western sun. 
These views are most probably derived 
from some of the Orphic sects, which 
had already at that time associated them- 
selves with Dionysiac rites, made their 
main object the purification of the soul 
by ritual, and preached in some sort a 
personal immortality. But in Pindar’s 
poetry they were not likely to attain any 
widespread popularity, for his work was 
written for special occasions and for special 
patrons, and seems to have been forgotten 
when those occasions passed away. There 
is, however, a general likeness in his 
eschatology with that of Plato, by far the 
greatest Greek preacher of the immortality 
of the soul. They both show a kindred 
attitude to the Pauline utterance: ‘The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God 
is eternal life.” The soul by its own mis- 
conduct might mar its immortality, and 
forfeit its great natural inheritance. 

There is no reason to think that these 
lofty speculations reached beyond the select 
few, though it is quite possible that they 
always commanded a following in a society 
where many wholly diverse beliefs on the 
state after death survived concurrently, and 
were even accepted by not a few as probable 
alternatives. We search the _ three 
tragedians in vain for further light; they 
are wholly occupied with the great moral 
conflicts of this life, and even Auschylus, far 
the noblest and the most pious of them, 
does not bring in the future life as of any 
moment in these conflicts, save that the dead 
man calls for vengeance, and is entitled to 
the traditional honours offered to his shade. 
Future life in any real sense does not con- 
cern him, still less future rewards and 
punishments, though the poet does make 
allusion to a future judgment of the 
dead. 

Space fails us to go further into the 
brilliant exposition of the eschatology of 
Sophocles and of Euripides — this last 
cumbered with rising doubts and unsettled 
controversies. For now the philosophers 
begin to take up the position of the poets, 
and claim to replace them as the proper 
instructors of the enlightened public. It 
may be said that the metaphysic of the 
Greeks before Plato was on the whole 
adverse to personal immortality. Either the 
soul was a mere result of the organism, or 
the expression of it, and would be dissi- 
pated as soon as death dissolved that 
organism—this was the materialistic view, 
kept alive in after days by Epicurus—or 
the soul was something foreign, a spark or 
effluence of the Creator, which upon the 
death of the body would return to its 
original source. This was the Pantheistic 





view, inherited by the Stoics, and main- 
tained so far as they were logical. 

The splendid visions of Plato were never 
the solace of any but superior minds. 
Plotinus and his school gave them a mystic 
turn, wherein the Pantheistic absorption 
into the universal One superseded all notion 
of the future personality of the human soul. 
But from the myriad epitaphs of later Greeks, 
now gathered in collections of Greek inscrip- 
tions, which Rohde has fully utilized, it is 
plain that the average man had but little 
hope of future life, or of recognition among 
men beyond the grave. A few are frankly 
sceptical; most of them are but hypothetic- 
ally cheerful. If there be a future life, then 
they look forward to a joyful reunion. But 
as the author justly observes in his most 
fascinating chapter upon these epitaphs, 
every stage of development, from the 
Homeric views to the Platonic, is found 
side by side in these records of human 
bereavement. For the Greeks, having no 
established religion, were not trammelled, 
as we are, by the bonds of orthodoxy, nor 
were they induced by the fear of social 
censure to mask their despair by expressing 
a lying hope. 

The profound and permanent interest of 
the great book under review is that it pre- 
sents to the reader all the speculations, both 
sanguine and desponding, whichathoughtful 
society made during centuries concerning the 
future state. Christianity for a time, and a 
long time too, silenced all these uncertainties. 
The doctrines of the resurrection of the body 
with the soul, of a future judgment and of 
immortality for all, were imposed upon 
Europe upon the authority of divine reve- 
lation, and were preached as the very acme 
of consolation to the human heart. But 
unfortunately the theologians ruined their 
great victory over human doubt by the zeal 
with which they asserted the everlasting tor- 
tures of the damned, and conjointly with it 
the small number of the elect. These cruel 
corollaries have led first the daring few, 
then the quiet many, to reject a belief in 
this respect unworthy of any intelligence 
but an omnipotent Iago, and so the real 
sentiments of educated men and women in 
modern Europe have in a measure returned 
to the various hopes and fears of the old 
Greeks. Apart from those who still regard 
the question as settled by revelation, every 
modern phase of opinion finds its counter- 
part in the cults, the aspirations, the hesita- 
tions of the Greeks regarding this everlasting 
problem. Hence the great and varied 
interest of this book, which appears to be 
the most instructive and suggestive pro- 
duced on Greek life and thought in our 
generation. If the author had learnt to 
write as clear and attractive prose as any 
average French professor can write, it would 
have assured him a wide as well as a worthy 


popularity. 








Florence: her History and Art to the Fall of 
the Republic. By F. A. Hyett. (Methuen 
& Co.) 
Ir is satisfactory in these days of ‘‘ mono- 
graphs” and “epochs” to meet with a 
writer who will boldly face a long tract of 
history and follow the fortunes of a State 
for three or four centuries, taking in his 
stride the periods and persons that have 
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sufficed to others as themes for entire works. 
Mr. Hyett has chosen what, if the less 
attractive (both to writer and to reader), is 
undoubtedly the more instructive course. 
If anything is to be learnt about the effect 
of national character and conduct upon 
national fortunes, which is, we presume, 
the chief, if not the only lesson that history 
has to teach, it must be done by means of a 
survey embracing many generations and 
many phases—now obscure, now brilliant— 
of the nation’s life. To group events round 
the story of some eminent person, especially 
if he were one who brought his country to a 
high pitch of influence and prosperity, is 
interesting enough, and if it is well done 
the result often has the fascination of fic- 
tion. Like fiction, too, it has a tendency to 
leave the reader with a ‘‘so they all lived 
happily ever after” feeling in his mind, 
whicha glance, perhaps not very distant, into 
the relative future will usually show to be 
unjustified. Instances need not be mul- 
tiplied ; they will occur to every reader; 
but one may take from Florentine history 
the case of that special favourite of bio- 

aphers Lorenzo de’ Medici. His genius, 
Puilding on the foundations laid by his 
grandfather, enabled him to leave the little 
Tuscan State in a position to hold its own 
among the great powers of the world, tran- 
quil at home and respected abroad. But it 
had not availed—it had not even attempted 
—to root out the “‘superbia, invidia, ed 
avarizia,’’ which Dante two hundred years 
before had noted as the cankers gnawing 
at the life of the commonwealth ; and where 
was Florence forty years after Lorenzo 
died ? 

Mr. Hyett sums up the lesson of Floren- 
tine history very well :— 

‘* The story of Florence, in spite of her bril- 
liant artistic and literary triumphs, is a sad one. 
It is the story of intellectual success and of 
moral failure ; of noble ideals unrealized ; and 
of an unceasing struggle for freedom without 
the qualities necessary for its existence. There 
was @ grasping egoism about the Florentine 
character which was ineradicable. Each citizen 
desired ascendency over his neighbours in some 
form or another ; if not for himself individually, 
then for the family, the clique, or the class to 
which he belonged. Hence the rivalries, feuds, 
factions, and conspiracies which wrecked suc- 
cessive governments. Five hundred years’ 
experience was not sufficient to teach the 
Florentines that in every well-ordered social 
system some measure of self -effacement is 
necessary. Nor could they learn it from Religion 
or Philosophy. Savonarola insisted on it with 
impassioned eloquence, and his teaching 
engendered not self-sacrifice but fanaticism. 
The writings of the great Greek and Roman 
thinkers were read with an almost superstitious 
reverence, and yet the fruit they bore was not 
increased self-control but an admiration for 
tyrannicide.” 

It was quite time for a new English 
history of Florence to appear. Napier 
remains the standard authority; but he 
wrote nearly sixty years ago, and since 
then much work has been done in Italy 
and elsewhere, especially in the investiga- 
tion of all evidence that can throw some 
gleams on the annals of the city before it 
emerges, somewhere about the year 1200, 
into the light of history. No one has con- 
tributed so much to our knowledge of 
those early days as Dr. Robert Davidsohn, 
and it is somewhat unfortunate that his 





great work is, it would seem, unknown to 
Mr. Hyett, whose first chapter would have 
been rendered a good deal less meagre by 
the perusal of it. He would have known, 
for example, that the site of Etruscan 
Florence is a point about which there is 
controversy, and that the most recent 
researches indicate a very different position 
for it from that which in his opening sen- 
tences he assigns. Whence he gets the 
odd name ‘Campo Martis” does not 
appear, unless it be an expansion of 
Villani’s ‘‘Camarti.’’ Prof. Villari, whom 
he mainly follows for the earlier period, 
is, of course, an admirable guide to the 
knowledge that had been acquired when 
the essays composing his ‘I Primi Due 
Secoli’ appeared; but the book is ten 
years old, and several of the essays, as we 
pointed out when reviewing it, a good deal 
older. We could have wished, by the way, 
that Mr. Hyett had quoted from the original. 
His references are to the pages of the 
English translation, which causes needless 
labour in verifying; and the same applies 
to Prof. Villari’s other works. 

Once fairly launched on the history of the 
Commonwealth of Florence, Mr. Hyett gets 
along well enough. As he himself points 
out, few States have had such a roll of 
chroniclers as Florence throughout her most 
flourishing time, which may be taken roughly 
to extend from the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century to the first of the six- 
teenth ; and in more recent times their work 
has been utilized and supplemented from 
documents by many approved historians, of 
whom good use has been made in the present 
work. Mr. Hyett makes no concealment of 
his debt to such predecessors as the late 
Marquis Gino Capponi (whom he does not, 
for the benefit of his less instructed readers, 
distinguish so clearly as might be from that 
earlier member of the illustrious family who 
has left valuable records of his own age— 
see, for instance, p. 216, where the name of 
the older Gino immediately follows the 
figure indicating a foot-note in which the 
later Gino is cited); or Prof. Perrens for 
the general history ; or to Prof. Villari and 
other historians of special institutions or 
periods, when his work brings him abreast 
of them. In foot-notes he is perhaps a 
little too copious. It is tiresome to be con- 
stantly compelled to glance to the bottom 
of the page ; and a superabundance of notes 
is apt, while it testifies to industry on the 
part of the historian, to betray inexperience 
in his craft. 

Mr. Hyett’s great merit, to our eyes, is 
the clearness with which he sets out the 
never-ending experiments in constitution- 
making that distinguish Florence above all 
States that have ever existed. They were a 
subject even of Dante’s sarcasm; had he 
foreseen all the “Eights,” ‘ Thirties,” 
“Seventies,” all the artifices for packing 
them in the interest of factions or indi- 
viduals, all the schemes for taxation which 
his posterity were to devise, it is hard to 
imagine what he would have thought and 
said. Yet this apparent instability was, 
as Mr. Hyett is, we think, the first to 
point out, only the defect of the Florentine 
qualities :— 

‘*It was not only due to class hatred and 
personal ambition, to lawlessness and mistrust, 
that Florence became the home of political 
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experimentalism, but also to her wondrous 
spirit, which was ‘at once keenly critical ang 
artistically creative’—a spirit which was ever 
judging its own creations and ever ready with 
an expedient for remedying their defects, ang 
which in consequence was incessantly transform. 
ing her political organization. But if it was this 
spirit which made, or at least contributed to 
make, her whole history one intermittent fever 
of insurrection, it was the same spirit which, 
working in another sphere, gave us the Shep. 
herd’s Tower and the Baptistery Gates, the Or 
San Michele Tabernacle, and the frescoes in 
San Marco.” 

‘“‘Ceesarism,” in some form or another, 
was the only remedy, as Dante saw, for the 
evils which that temperament was bound 
to induce. Florence, however, rejected the 
Ceesarism founded on character and sanc- 
tioned by ancient tradition, and went on 
steadily preparing the way for that of the 
long head backed by the long purse, for the 
government of the first Medici :— 

‘*That government was in fact the resultant 
of two forces. It was a compromise between a 
popular demand for republican forms and a 
popular demand for an efficient administration, 
The first made the rule of a recognized sovereign, 
or, indeed, of any legally constituted oligarchy, 
impossible ; and, under existing conditions, no 
genuine democracy or veiled oligarchy would 
satisfy the second...... Almost every conceivable 
form of government had been tried and had 
been rejected, because it did not satisfy one or 
other of these requirements...... It was a sign of 
political genius on the part of Cosimo to devise, 
and of rare political sagacity on the part of 
Lorenzo to uphold, a system which satisfied 
apparently irreconcilable conditions.” 


On the whole, as Czesars go, the Medici 
were not of the worst type. Compared 
with some contemporary Italian despots 
they were, indeed, respectable. The first 
Piero, in particular, would seem to have been 
aman of fine character, as judged by the 
standard of any age; and if ill health had 
not hampered him in life and hastened his 
death, Florence might have known what it 
was to have a ruler whose course was 
guided by principle rather than by hand-to- 
mouth policy. Cssarism, however, is at 
best a short-lived expedient, for Dante’s 
monarchy—postulating as it does a perpetual 
succession of strong and virtuous monarchs— 
is obviously utopian, and the conditions 
which in actual experience make a Cwsar 
possible must, as soon as the succession fails, 
reproduce the old disorder :— 

‘*Tt was not, as some have argued, owing to 
the insidious working of Medicean methods that 
when (as happened on Lorenzo's death) no 
strong and popular ruler could be found, Flo- 
rence was unable to revert to free institutions. 
The answer to this contention is that these 80- 
called free institutions, of which historians 
make such a parade, had not succeeded. The 
countless experiments which Florence made in 
representative government, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity and honesty of her attempts to ensure 
their success, had all failed. The truth is that 
these experiments had been premature. Repre- 
sentative government failed in Florence, not 
through the wiliness of the Medici, but because 
her citizens, brilliant and intellectual as they 
were, had not acquired those habits of self-con- 
trol, or reached that stage of moral develop- 
ment which is the only sure foundation oD 
which that form of government can rest.” 

It is not clear, to go back to earlier 
days, that Mr. Hyett has quite grasped the 
significance of the Guelf and Ghibeline con- 
troversy as it affected Tuscany. Far more 
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than anything else, it was a phase in the 
secular contest between nomad and settled 
man, between the man who lives by his 
hands and the man who lives by his wits, 
between the country and the town. That 
many Ghibeline families had long been 
established in the city, while some of the 
leading Guelfs were new-comers, does not 
really alter the case. The Ghibelines repre- 
sented the feudal—in many cases German 
—nobility, while the Guelfs were the 
merchants and traders. The former were 
gentili, men of family, the latter at most 
grandt, big men. Of course, there was 
nothing to prevent them from obtaining 
knighthood, and so becoming technically 
noble; but so far as we know no one has 
yet thoroughly investigated this part of the 
subject, or clearly explained what precisely 
it was that in Italy, where the feudal 
system was never very fully developed, con- 
stituted the difference between noble and 
roturier. Again, Mr. Hyett generalizes too 
widely when he says that ‘‘ Ghibeline States 
were always autocracies; Guelf States were 
generally, but not always, republics.” Nor 
does he make it better by quoting Ravenna 
under the Polentas and Rimini under the 
Malatestas as examples (it would seem) of 
the former class, for both those families 
were Guelf. But was Florence in its Ghi- 
beline days an autocracy, or Pisa, or 
Arezzo? When, too, he speaks of the 
Florentine Ghibelines in 1248 calling in 
“foreign” aid, he betrays a certain miscon- 
ception of another important factor in the 
case. In the first place, there does not appear 
to have been any “calling in” required. 
Frederick sent his troops proprio motu to 
restore order, and though the soldiers were 
no doubt largely German, their commander 
was the Imperial Vicar of Tuscany, the son 
of the sovereign whom every man in Italy, 
though he might fight against him on occa- 
sion, recognized as his liege lord; when 
foreign aid was called into Italy it was in 
the interest not of Ghibelines, but of Popes 
and Guelfs. 

A useful feature of Mr. Hyett’s work is 
to be found in the surveys of art and litera- 
ture appended to the political history of 
each period, and dealing rather more fully 
with those subjects than is usual in books of 
the kind. They are not controversial, and 
do not make any claim to originality; but 
they serve to complete the picture of Flo- 
rentine life from age toage. In the matter 
of art, of course, there is not much to 
be done save to give the dates of the 
most conspicuous people, with some mention 
of their most famous works. An element 
of humour can sometimes be introduced by 
quoting the views of successive art critics 
as to the correct attribution of pictures to 
painters; of this, however, Mr. Hyett 
has availed himself but sparingly. Nor 
has he, so far as we have observed, 
80 much as alluded to the epoch- 
making “isolation” (as the chemists say) 
of “Amico di Sandro.” Literature is on 
& somewhat different footing. The man 
who has never left his own parish can make 
himself as familiar with its greatest produc- 
tions as the most travelled. In any case, 
its students have far less need than those 
who occupy themselves with art to rely on 
manuals and ‘books about’’; and at the very 
least they can verify the statements made 





in such books. More than once we have 
met with indications that Mr. Hyett has 
failed to do this. Quite early in the book 
we read of 

‘* Brunetto Latini, famous for his great learning, 
but more famous as the tutor of Dante...... In 
his ‘Canzoni’ are to be found the first examples 
of blank verse, ‘and for an age which laid so 
much stress on artificial form in poetry, these 
verses of Brunetto form the beginning of a new 
epoch,’” 

The quotation is from Burckhardt’s ‘ Re- 
naissance in Italy,’ and the reference is 
given. On turning to it we read :— 

‘“*To the same Brunetto Latini—the teacher 

of Dante—who, in his ‘Canzoni’ adopts the 
customary manner of the ‘Trovatori,’ we owe 
the first-known ‘ Versi Sciolti,’ or blank hen- 
decasyllable verses.” 
Now, setting aside the fact that Trucchi’s 
ascription to Brunetto of the ‘Mare Amoroso,’ 
the blank-verse poem (or burlesque) here 
referred to, is as exploded as the notion 
that Brunetto was Dante’s ‘‘tutor,’’ we 
perceive from Mr. Hyett’s way of put- 
ting it not only that he has failed to 
read correctly the book which he quotes, 
but that he is so unfamiliar with the nature 
of a canzone that he found nothing to 
give him pause in the statement which he 
thought he had found in it. Elsewhere 
some words in inverted commas are ascribed 
to Machiavelli, which we cannot find in the 
works of that author. The account of 
Machiavelli himself, by the way, is good; 
but we would rather have seen references 
to Mr. Burd’s edition of the ‘ Principe’ with 
Lord Acton’s preface thereto than to J. A. 
Symonds in the ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica ’ 
or elsewhere. And if Mr. Thomson’s trans- 
lation of that treatise is recorded, why notalso 
his equally admirable version of the ‘Discorsi’? 
The habit, again, of printing the names of 
foreigners who appear in the history of a 
country in the form which they took in the 
mouths of its people—Giovanni d’Armagnac, 
Filiberto of Orange, and the like—raises a 
suspicion that the writer’s acquaintance with 
them has originated only in the course of 
preparing his work, and that he has not 
cared to extend it. And can Mr. Hyett find 
any instance earlier than Mrs, Markham 
of the use of the term ‘‘ Black Death” to 
indicate the plague of 1348 ? 

Of course in a work of this magnitude 
there will be a few oversights and slips. 
Some have been pointed out already; of the 
following several may be due to the printer : 
Malafami (for Malefami, the nickname 
of the Donati), Baptisterio,  scettats, 
ZEnewas, Reddi, Arneto (for Ameto), Gam- 
bercorta, and, let us hope, anathama. We 
do not think that Cesar Borgia was ever 
called Duke of Valentino; nor that it was 
Bruce who proposed to ‘‘mac sicher” (sic) 
when he “thrust his dagger into the 
dead Comyn.” Mr. Hyett should have got 
some one to check his etymologies. Florentia 
can hardly be from Fluentia. It is, as 
Davidsohn points out, a perfectly straightfor- 
ward formation, like Faventia, Placentia, 
Pollentia. To derive Catasto from acca- 
tastare is putting the cart before the 
horse; nor will any known law of verbal 
descent bring prestansa fim prestagium. 
These are small blemishes on a pains- 
taking and useful book, of which, it is to 
be hoped, a second edition may allow 
the removal. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Composite Lady. By Thomas Cobb. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Coss writes from time to time amusingly 
of modern life, and will probably continue 
to do so. So far he does not put forth leaves 
continuously, out as well as in season, as is 
the practice of most successful noveliste. 
The novel-reading public is ever ready to 
ask for more, yet as ungratefully ready to 
turn up its nose at the proffered fare. This 
new story is not so full of unexpected and 
surprising elements as ‘The Bishop’s 
Gambit,’ ‘A Man of Sentiment,’ and others 
we could name. It will not mar, though it 
may not greatly enhance the author’s repu- 
tation. The story opens in his usual light 
and brisk manner with some dialogue both 
natural and to the point. The plot, which 
is extremely slight and not very happily 
conceived, centres round a picture. Three 
ladies have contributed their special charms 
to the portrait by a rising, though not yet 
risen artist. It is called ‘Juliet,’ and is 
shown at Burlington House. A rich youth 
comes, sees, and is conquered by the face. 
He at once longs to buy the picture, and in 
time to possess the original. As in this 
country three charming beings cannot be 
espoused at once, his condition of mind may 
be imagined when he discovers that the 
portrait is a composite one. The incidents 
flowing from this discovery furnish Mr. 
Cobb with matter well suited to his special 
methods. A falling-off in the human 
interest of the story as it progresses must 
be noted. 





A Drama of Sunshine, played in Homburg. 
By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. ‘The First 
Novel Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

Pxrop.e exist, even in these days of travel, 

who have not visited Homburg. Yet this 

story of the place during the height of the 

English season may give them the im- 

pression of having been “there before,” in 

the slangy sense of the phrase. This is 
probably because the people who take part 
in the drama and their conversation are 
familiar both in fiction and real life. Certain 
prominent figures in the social and political 
world are indeed plainly indicated. The 
prevailing air of fashionable vulgarity may 
be conscious and a quality intrinsic in the 
matter treated, yet we fancy that some 
touches are unconscious and therefore un- 
intentional. It seems to be extremely diffi- 
cult to write about a certain small section of 
the world without becoming vulgar, or at any 
rate futile. Many of the types introduced are 
well known. ‘The heroine (called at times 

“the Lady Rosamund’’) is tolerably well 

known. She is an Irishwoman of “rapid” 

manners and habits, but sound at heart. 

The wise peer, her father-in-law, cannot 

be a stranger either. There are also a 

plain and mischief-making sister-in-law, a 

devoted lover, and an enthusiastic religionist. 

Worse and better books of the kind are pos- 

sible. As it is neither singularly good nor 

singularly bad, there is little to say of it. 





Barbara Ladd. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Constable & Co.) 

Our struggle with the insurgent colonies 

more than a century and a quarter ago has 

been the motive of some celebrated as 
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well as merely successful stories. The 
one under notice scarcely belongs to either 
class. The heroine, aged fourteen, is more 
of a heroine, even to her own family and 
intimate friends, than the reader can 
understand. The whole neighbourhood is 
‘‘agog” over her small joys and sorrows. 
The author begins with an account of a 
rather superior sunrise. Sunsets are a little 
out of favour. It used so often to be ‘‘ the 
last rays of the setting sun,” &c.; now (is it 
the influence of ‘Tess’ ?) it is oftener ‘‘ the 
miracle of dawn” and so forth. The heroine 
makes her début as a runaway at break of 
day. An exit by drowning had been pre- 
viously attempted, but we need not add un- 
successfully. Before the reader has got far in 
her story, or she far in her morning ramble, 
he feels that enough running away has come 
off, or, as it were, not come off. Devoted 
friends recapture the child—or is it the 
woman? It is difficult to say. One moment 
she drums her heels on the waistcoat of a 
male admirer who carries her like a baby, 
the next her hand is kissed and she is 
addressed as ‘‘dear lady.’ That her 
mother was a Southerner is considered a 
sufficient reason that she should believe her- 
self misunderstood by a Northern aunt. 
We had yearned for some show of severity 
from this Connecticut lady, but in vain. She 
begins to ‘‘ understand ” her niece almost at 
once, and to join the rest of the society in 
flattering her to the top of her bent. Two 
colossal brothers, in their way almost as 
exasperating as the Cheeryble Brothers 
of Dickens, a maternal uncle, a youth of 
high birth (whose political faith differs 
from that of his lady-love), and many 
others bow before her. If the manners 
and speech of these people are in accord 
with the time and with one another it is 
surprising. 


Elizabeth's Children. (Lane.) 
Tue success of volumes already “‘ mothered ” 
by an Elizabeth proves how much there is 
inaname. The mystic syllables introduced 
into the title of a book help to cover a multi- 
tude of literary sins. Yet though they may be 
still good for publishers to conjure with, a 
time is coming when a capricious and jaded 
public will turn wearily aside in quest of a 
newcatchword. This book draws a picture, or 
tries to do so, of the ways and habits of the 
children of an Elizabeth married to a French- 
man. The new Elizabeth is a feather- 
headed person, who, when ordered change 
of air, airily consigns her triplet of boys to 
the much-too-tender mercies of an English 
friend in easy circumstances. This tried— 
‘tried’? should be the word—friend is to 
be pitied, whatever his past relations with 
Elizabeth may have been. Yet pity would 
be thrown away. His own telling of the 
tale shows it. Host and victim in one, he 
and his friends and neighbours all seem 
under the impression that the Anglo-French 
boys are engaging little fellows in spite of 
their mischievous conduct. They must have 
had “‘a way with them” which escapes the 
reader. To pursue the languageof domestics, 
we can only “speak of them as we find 
them,” and that is not to their advantage. 
We feel they are untrue to life, and, what is 
worse, neither amusing nor charming. Had 
the glimpse of them been shorter we should 
not have grumbled. This may be a too can- 








tankerous view of Renaud, Armand et Cie. ; 
yet if they have a pretty or a funny im- 
pulse, straightway the author (whoever he 
or she may be) overdoes it. The master of 
the house and his guests would in real life 
have seen them from a different point of 
view. Such ‘‘table manners ” could be per- 
mitted in no child, English or French. 
Throwing food about, even in a book, when 
the details are dwelt on lengthily, becomes 
tedious as well as distasteful. The sentiment 
of the book is now and then maudlin, 
though that is not for the most part the 
fault of the story. The mixed language of 
the children is inexpressive and a failure. 


Chris of All Sorts. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
Mr. Bartvc-Govup is one of the most pro- 
lific writers of a prolific age, and has at 
least three distinct manners. He can write 
well, he can write learnedly enough in 
certain directions, and he can write as in 
the manner of the present volume—in a 
style, that is, which finds favour in popular 
magazines for Sabbath reading and in 
Sunday-school gift-books. Let it not be 
thought that there is always cause to sneer 
at this latter class. They by no means merit 
contempt; their moral tone is admirable ; 
they are, when written by Mr. Baring- 
Gould, free from cant, and they do not 
invariably make for depression. The ability 
to produce them fluently is, of course, not 
often linked, as in the case of the present 
author, with other talents, which the 
literary world is wont to rank higher. 
Yet the rigid conventionality of method 
requisite for this sort of work is almost an 
art in itself. It is difficult, nevertheless, 
to understand how an author of undoubted 
literary knowledge and ability, of proven 
skill and craftsmanship, can write exactly 
the sort of stuff we are about to quote. 
His book is full of it, for it pertains 
to the conventions which decide how such 
books shall be written. We do not 
believe that Mr. Baring-Gould writes with 
his tongue in his cheek, and yet— A lady is 
talking to a factory girl in the East-End :-— 

‘** You have been into the country, I sup- 
pose ?’ 

‘** Yes, I was there one Bank ’oliday ; never 
knowed afore where the shrimps grew.’ 

‘** What do you mean ?’ 

‘**T saw a whole field of ’em growin’, thick 
as the ’airs on my ’ed.’ 

*** Surely not. They come out of the sea.’ 

***Not they. I seed ’em growed on stalks. 
They weren’t red but yaller. But they turn 
red when biled.’ 

“Chris thought for a moment, and then 

laughed outright. ‘ Why, Brice, what you saw 
was & barley field.’”’ 
In short, Mr. Baring-Gould’s versatility is 
no less remarkable than his fluency and 
productiveness. Chris is a young lady of 
good family. We follow her from the 
hunting field, through the West-Ead of 
London, to charitable work in the Eist-End, 
and part with her after the announcement 
of her forthcoming marriage with a wealthy 
young baronet. 


The Treasure of Don Andres. By J. J. 
Haldane Burgess. (Lerwick, Shetland, 
T. Matthewson. ) 

Tue name of the author of this story, unlike 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s, is new to the reviewer, 


By 8. Baring - Gould. 








though the title-page of the present book 
shows three or four other volumes to his 
credit, dealing for the most part with the 
locality of their publication, Shetland. Here 
are the opening lines of the present story :— 


‘“*It was a November evening. Darkness lay 
over Lisbon. The rain plashed heavily down 
on the broad waters of the Tagus, which were 
lying almost calm, and on the high deck of 
vessel anchored out a short way from the shore, 
It looked as if that black craft had not long 
been anchored there, for her topsails had not 
yet been furled.” 


From this it will rightly be surmised 
that the author has been little influenced 
by the fiction of the last decade, a fact 
which need by no means militate against 
his chances of success in this. Indeed, this 
story, crude as it is in many respects, 
and showing great lack of the ease of 
experienced craftsmanship, yet suggests 
that the author has the root of the matter 
in him. His feeling for romance is sound 
and intimate. He shows most of the faults 
of inexperience, combined with the prodi- 
gality of a generous imagination and 4 
considerable dramatic gift. Some of our 
clever young writers of fiction could show 
Mr. Burgess how half a dozen modern 
romances could be manufactured out of the 
material he has packed into this adven- 
turous story—this ‘Shetland Romance of 
the Spanish Armada ’—and they could show 
him how to gloze over the crevices of his 
imaginative structure, so that the whole 
should be smooth and solid-seeming. But 
there are many of them, even among the 
cleverest, who would have found it impos- 
sible to produce for themselves just such 
a full-blooded book as this. The author 
has fluency and a rich imagination. These 
be talents worth cultivation. They deserve 
good craftsmanship to enframe and preserve 
them withal, and we hope Mr. Burgess will 
see to it for the future that they shall not 
lack this setting. 


Iskander. By Marshall Monroe Kirkman, 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
To weave a satisfactory romance round the 
facts and personages of ancient history 
is one of the hardest feats a modern 
novelist can set himself to accomplish; 
the attempt is frequently made—for the 
most part by incompetent writers —and 
nearly always proves a failure. Certainly 
it is impossible to regard ‘Iskander: a 
Romance of the Court of Philip of 
Macedon and Alexander the Great,’ as an 
exception to the rule. Mr. Kirkman shows 
none of the qualities requisite for the 
adequate handling of his theme ; a touch of 
imagination, a tincture of letters, may be 
fairly looked for, but neither is apparent; 
the whole book is wooden and lifeless, and 
is written without taste and often enough 
without grammar. No doubt there is 
abundance of incident; slaughters, con- 
spiracies, duels, encounters with bears and 
lions, and fights by sea and land are 
liberally provided, but all is so clumsily told 
that we are never roused to any real interest 
in the narrative. The characters talk in 
a curiously stilted and unnatural fashion, 
and indeed the reader is finally driven to 
seek relief in the unconscious humour of 
their remarks, which is sometimes very 
bright. ‘Touch me not too nearly, 
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Pausanias,” says Prince Amyntas, ‘‘for I 
am that raw that I could strike my own 
brother dead, if he but offended me by a 
look.” The same character has a delight- 
fully vindictive sentiment about Philip: ‘I 
would I had the beast upon a spit before a 
blazing fire, I would be a thousand years in 
the roasting of him.”’ Othello’s famous “I 
would have him nine years a-killing” is 
nothing to this. 


The US. ina Red Box. (Lane.) 


Tue author of this romance has had the 
good fortune to hit upon a period in history 
which has not been hackneyed by general 
use. We remember no other novel in which 
the draining of the fens by Dutchmen under 
Charles I. is the mainspring of the plot. It 
is well known that this improvement roused 
the fierce hostility of the people of the fens, 
and it is that hostility which the author 
employs in his stirring narrative. Thus 
the tale has this to the good, that it has a 
natural colour particular to it, and is, in 
consequence, of somewhat a different shape 
from the multitude of romances technically 
termed “‘ historical.” Unhappily the charac- 
terization has little to distinguish it from 
the ruck of such performances. The hero, 
Frank Vavasour, is the usual brave and 
reckless young fellow in love with a 
fair maiden. As is habitual with such 
tales, the hero is so headstrong as to 
run into every danger that a man with 
a grain of common sense would have 
avoided. As is also usual, he tells his own 
tale, very modestly of course, and sings the 
praises of his ladylove not so modestly— 
as is natural. And the two chief villains 
are exactly what we looked for—the one 
Dutch and the other an English nobleman. 
They are blackened to a hair, and could 
not be whitewashed by the most ingenious 
perverter of history. But of a truth they 
glory in their shame, and are calculated to 
fill unsophisticated minds with the most 
passionate feelings of revenge, for the 
colours are all primitive, and the drawing 
is with crayons. Not that that matters 
in this style of book. It is sufficient that 
there should be plenty of incident, which 
there is, and that the narrative should 
amble briskly, which it does. The writing, 
too, is of quite a spirited order, so that 
there is little wanting to make a good book 
of adventure rather above the average, and 
possibly the earnest of better work by its 
anonymous author. 


For his People. Retold by Viscount Ha { 
(Harper & Brothers.) 4 — 
Tus is the story of the ghost of Sakura 
of the ‘Tales of Old Senae? told some thirty 
years ago by Lord Redesdale (then Mr. Mit- 
ford), enlarged ard more or less embellished 
y introducing incidents from the Japanese 
play founded on the story known as ‘The 
Cherry Blossoms (Sakura) of a Spring Morn.’ 
In the ‘Tales’ the story is better told, with 
more simplicity and directness and with 
more local colour than in the present 
volume, where, however, will be found a 
Most interesting account of the scene of the 
story and of the manners of the age in which 
it is laid—the first half of the seventeenth 
century, when the power of the Bakufu 
Was exercised by the Shogun Iyemiteu, 





grandson of the founder of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, Iyeyasu. Viscount Hayashi presents 
a lively picture of the oppressive cruelty of 
the period of isolation, exercised from the 
picturesque castles whose towers are still 
known as ‘‘ tenshu’’—towers of the Lord of 
Heaven, in remembrance of the days when 
Christianity flourished in the land, and its 
symbol the cross surmounted the highest 
pinnacles of the castles of the nobility. The 
illustrations are of a modern character, 
more accurate, perhaps, but less interesting, 
less ‘‘ Japanesy,’’ than those of the ‘ Tales.’ 








BOOKS ON ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


The Bishop's English: a Series of Criticisms 
on Bishop Tiornton’s Laudation of the Revised 
Version of the Scriptures, and also on the 
English of the Revisers. By G. Washington 
Moon. (New York, Datton & Co.; Lon- 
don, Sonnenschein & Co.)—The use of a 
‘split infinitive ’’ and of unfortunate phrases 
such as ‘‘introduce...... omissions ’’ by Bishop 
Thornton would probably not have provoked 
the wrath of Mr. Washington Moon if these 
delinquencies had not been perpetrated in 
a laudatory appreciation of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, by which his 
righteous indignation has been roused into 
a fresh onslaught upon his old foe under the 
pretext of criticizing the Bishop of Southwell. 
The first title applies only to less than one- 
third of the book. The rest is mainly devoted 
to carping at the Revisers’ work, which, 
to speak generally, is blamed for being too 
conservative, while the Authorized Version 
appears to labour under the disadvantage of 
not having been produced in Mr. Washington 
Moon’s English, as it might have been by a 
judicious mixture of the gift of prophecy and 
the gift of tongues. 

Years ago Mr. Moon wrote an attack on the 
late Dean Alford. He is a would-be precisian 
who insists upon a rigid application of rules of 
grammar, or of inferences drawn from etymo- 
logy, without regard to common sense or 
literary usage. He regards as blasphemous 
the verse ‘‘ There came aman, sent from God, 
whose name was John,’’ because ‘‘in the 
English language pronouns are understood 
to refer to the nouns nearest to them of the 
same number and person.’’ Exceptions to 
this rule are abundant, and might be to some 
extent classified. For instance, demonstra- 
tives are used in reflexive relation to the 
subject of a clause or sentence, as in the 
above ‘‘ nearest to them,’’ in which ‘‘ them”’ 
refers back through ‘‘nouns’”’ to ‘‘ pronouns.’’ 
How seriously Mr. Moon takes himself, how- 
ever, may be seen from the following burst of 
eloquence :— 

“To bring against the Revised Version of the 
Bible the awful charge of blasphemy is, indeed, to 
throw into the ecclesiastical world a fulminating 
bomb, the detonation of which will probably 
reverberate through Christendom. Some of the 
timid Uzzahs will quake with fear for the safety of 
the Ark of God, because of the stumbling of the 
oxen. Iam sorry for the timid ones.” 

Why is the author sorry for the timid oxen ? 


Hebraisms in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. By William Rosenau, Ph.D. (Balti- 
more, Friedenwald Company.)—Mr. Rosenau’s 
book is an interesting and useful contribution 
to the study of what may fitly be called 
‘¢ Biblical English.’’ The crucial part of the 
whole subject, no doubt, lies in the distinc- 
tion that is to be made between Hebraisms 
and English archaisms, and final results will 
only be reached after fresh investigation and 
careful sifting of the material at our com- 
mand. One of the important aids to a proper 
comparison is a parallel study of the English 
of Shakspeare, and we cannot say that Mr. 
Rosenau has gone deeply into that part 





of the subject. He was too much bent 
upon the discovery of Hebraisms to pay full 
attention to the claims of parallel lines of 
study. Some special attention ought also to 
be devoted to phrases in which Hebraisms are 
combined with archaisms. The following 
example may serve to show the insufficiency 
of Mr. Rosenau’s treatment of the subject. 
On p. 53 he quotes the phrase ‘‘as a tale that 
is told’’ from Psalm xe. 9 as a proverbial 
Biblical passage in common use. But the 
Hebrew text has merely 737 35 (likea breath, 
or a thought), and it therefore became 
necessary to investigate whether Shakspeare’s 
phrase ‘‘ it is a tale told’”’ (‘ Macbeth,’ Act V. 
scene v.) is primarily Biblical or not. Mr. 
Rosenau, however, merely quotes both pas- 
sages, and takes no further trouble. But his 
work as a whole deserves to be treated with 
respect. Mr. Aldis Wright’s ‘Bible Word 
Book,’ published in 1884, will in many 
instances be found to act as a corrective, and 
on the materials collected in both these works 
a fresh investigation might with advantage be 
based. 


The Part of Rheims in the Making of the 
English Bible. By James G. Carleton, D.D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—In this handsome 
book Dr. Carleton has done well a piece of 
work which was worth doing, and made a 
solid contribution to the history of the English 
Bible. It is well known that the Authorized 
Version was not a fresh translation, but a 
revision of the English Bible as it existed in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
in a number of versions which bore a family 
resemblance to each other. As we read in 
the excellent brief narrative at the opening 
of this volume, the revisers were instructed 
to follow in the main the Bishops’ Bible, but 
also to consult Tindale’s, Matthew’s, Cover- 
dale’s, Whitchurch’s, and the Geneva. The 
Roman Catholic version of Douay or Rheims, of 
which only the New Testament had yet been 
published, they were not told to consult. In 
the address by the ‘Translators to the 
Reader,’ which is not now printed in our 
Bibles, they do not name the Rheims New 
Testament, but direct against it a charge— 
for which there is only slight foundation— 
of obscurity. But Dr. Carleton shows that 
the Rheims version had a great influence on 
the work of King James’s translators. In a 
series of elaborate tables he sets forth (1) the 
renderings in which the Authorized Version 
and the Rheims New Testament agree against 
all the other versions, the other readings 
being confronted with them inasecond column; 
(2) the agreement of the marginal readings of 
the Authorized Version with Rheims; and 
(3) the passages in which Rheims, Geneva, 
and the Authorized Version agree against the 
other-versions. The results to be drawn from 
the evidence thus stated are given by Dr. 
Carleton in his second chapter in considerable 
detail. The book is of great interest to 
students of the English language, and to 
those who consider that the work of trans- 
lating the New Testament into English is not 
yet ended. For the history of the English 
Bible it is indispensable. 


The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabu- 
lary of Old English. By H. 8. MacGillivray. 
Part I. First Half. (Halle, Niemeyer.)—This 
‘first half of the first part’’ (the awkward 
German notation looks strange on an English 
title-page) of Dr. MacGillivray’s treatise 
contains a classified enumeration and discus- 
sion of the Old English terms relating to the 
Church as a whole, the religious divisions of 
mankind, the clergy, clerical costume, and 
ecclesiastical revenues. The remainder of 
Part I. will treat of the terms relating to 
‘‘ecclesiastical buildings, holy times and 
seasons, divine service, and the Bible’’; and 
the vocabulary of theological conceptions will 
form the subject of Part II. We presume 
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that the author’s motive for publishing his 
book in instalments is the desire to elicit 
criticism which may be useful to him in the 
succeeding portions of his work. So far as 
it is possible to judge from the present speci- 
men, which happens to be concerned with 
those divisions of the subject that are easiest 
to handle satisfactorily, there is no serious 
fault to be found with his method. His inves- 
tigation appears to be on the whole sufficiently 
thorough, and his judgment on disputable 
questions is usually sound. We have, how- 
ever, observed a few inaccuracies of detail. 
It is quite a mistake to say that the word 
femne in late Old English commonly means 
‘*woman.’’ The prevailing sense was always 
‘* virgin,’’ even when the word is used to 
render the Latin femina. The very few 
instances in which femne really has the 
wider meaning admit of an interesting explana- 
tion, which it would have been quite within the 
scope of Dr. MacGillivray’s work to present. 
The curious rendering rihtwisend for Sad- 
ducceus is mentioned without any remark. It 
is, of course, due to the common patristic 
view of the etymological meaning of the name 
in Hebrew. The Corpus Glossary renders 
Saducei by iustificati. The more correct 
rendering of Pharisceus by sundorhdlga is to 
be accounted for in a similar manner; Dr. 
MacGillivray has in this instance also 
omitted the explanation. It might have 
been pointed out that the literal translation 
of gentes by Séoda, léoda, and cynna does not 
necessarily prove that the Old English words 
had the special senses of ‘‘heathen’’ and 
**Gentiles.’’ The case is somewhat different 
when we find léoda used in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels as the equivalent of Samaritani and 
Geraseni, though even in these instances the 
gloss may have been merely intended to show 
the Latin words are ethnic names. The two 
alleged examples of cristendém in the sense 
of ‘the Christian era’’ are not really to the 
point. In discussing the anomalous pho- 
nology of biscop the author misses what is 
probably the correct explanation, viz., that 
the original form biscob was not in accordance 
with Old English habits of pronunciation, so 
that when the word became popular the final 
b was naturally changed into p. The argu- 
ments offered to prove that the Scandinavian 
use of kirkja came from the Continent and 
not from England appear to be fallacious. 
Misprints are somewhat frequent, and there 
is a curious uncertainty in the use of the Old 
English and the modern forms of the letter g. 
Notwithstanding these small defects, Dr. 
MacGillivray’s work is scholarly and useful. 
The Lay of Havelok the Dane. Re-edited 
from MS. Laud Mise. 108 in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, by Walter W. Skeat. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—Until within the last two 
years the only generally accessible edition of 
*Havelok’ was that of Prof. Skeat, issued by 
the Early English Text Society in 1868, and 
reprinted with a few corrections in 1889. So 
much has of late been done for the textual 
criticism and interpretation of the poem that 
a new edition was greatly wanted, and the need 
is not adequately supplied by Prof. Holthausen’s 
edition of 1901, although it possesses con- 
siderable merit; for, owing to the limita- 
tions imposed by the fact that it belongs to a 
series, it contains no glossary, and the intro- 
duction and notes are meagre. Besides, it 
does not afford any ready means of ascer- 
taining the actual reading of the MS. where 
corrections have been made in the text. Prof. 
Skeat has, therefore, ample justification for 
bringing out this remarkably neat little 
volume, which contains in small compass 
what is valuable in his former edition, 
together with the results of more recent 
study. The text is not, like that of the 
earlier edition, a literal copy of the MS., but 
has been to a considerable extent rewritten. 
That is to say, not only have the many obvious 





scribal blunders been corrected, but the 
spelling has throughout been modified by the 
removal of the eccentricities introduced by a 
Norman scribe. Opinions may differ as to the 
expediency of this proceeding, and as to the 
correctness of some of the alterations; but, 
at any rate, the new edition makes the poem 
much more easily readable, and the MS. forms 
are printed at the foot of the page. The 
editor has not followed the example of Prof. 
Holthausen in marking the vowel-quantities, 
and probably he is right in not doing so. The 
marking of quantities is useful in a reading- 
book, but is out of place in an edition of a 
text; and the existing text of ‘Havelok,’ 
with its strange mixture of dialects, is 
especially unsuited for this kind of treat- 
ment. The introduction deals briefly with 
the literary history of the Havelok legend, 
with the grammar and metre of the poem, 
and with the orthography of the MS. We 
do not agree with Prof. Skeat’s well-known 
views as to the extent of Norman influence 
on English pronunciation; but they are 
here introduced only incidentally, and by no 
means affect the correctness of his explanation 
of the MS. spelling. While the peculiar 
orthographical features of most MSS. of the 
thirteenth and the early fourteenth century 
are sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
the English scribes had been taught to write 
French, but had had no regular instruction 
in writing English, there is evidence that one 
of the scribes through whose hands ‘ Havelok’ 
has passed must really have been a foreigner 
whose pronunciation was imperfect. It is 
rather surprising that Prof. Skeat makes no 
remark on the name Birkabeyn. It is surely 
historically significant that the poet knew 
the famous appellation of the Birkibeinar, 
and that he transferred it from Norway to 
Denmark. In his note on 1. 2530 Prof. 
Skeat, following Madden, points out that the 
English poem does not contain an essential 
portion of the story, which is preserved in 
one of the French versions. He seems to 
attribute the omission to the poet, but the 
probability is that the scribe has left out a 
passage between 11. 2519 and 2520. In 1, 2519 
Havelok is in Denmark, and the next line 
speaks of his doings in England, without 
anything to show how he comes to be there. 
Although some of Prof. Skeat’s readings and 
interpretations may hereafter be found to 
require correction, it is not likely that a 
much better edition of ‘Havelok’ than this 
will ever be produced, unless, as is anything 
but probable, some new MS. is discovered. 
We have received the first number (June, 
1903) of the new quarterly, Modern Philology, 
issued by the University of Chicago Press. 
It is a large quarto of 216 pages, and contains 
seventeen articles. The most important thing 
in the number is the first article, by Prof. 
Kittredge, on ‘Chaucer and some of his 
Friends,’ which contains a large mass of 
interesting facts hitherto overlooked by com- 
mentators on Chaucer. The writer makes the 
noteworthy suggestion that the author of 
‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale’ may have 
been not, as Prof. Skeat supposed, Sir Thomas 
Clanvowe, but Sir John Clanvowe, who 
probably died in 1391. Prof. Skeat’s prin- 
cipal reason for assigning the poem to the 
later survivor of the two namesakes is the 
coincidence of its title, ‘The Book of Cupide, 
God of Love,’ with that of Hoccleve’s poem 
‘Liber Cupidinis, Dei Amoris,’ which was 
certainly written in 1402. Prof. Kittredge 
sets aside this argument on the ground that 
the addition of the words ‘‘ god of love’”’ to 
the name Cupid is a mere commonplace, which 
may quite well have suggested itself inde- 
pendently to two different writers. Perhaps 
we may venture to add that it would be a 
rather strange proceeding for one poet con- 
sciously to adopt a title which had just before 





been used by another. If the supposed 


dependence on Hoccleve be rejected, there 
is, Prof. Kittredge contends, nothing in the 
poem which points to a date later than 139}, 
The mention of the queen’s residence a 
Woodstock may as well refer to Anne of 


Bohemia as to Joan of Navarre. The earlier 
date, moreover, is favoured by the well. 
known fact that the author of ‘The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale,’ unlike Hoccleve ang 
others of Chaucer’s successors, is strictly 
accurate in the use of the final e. This 
argument will be much strengthened jf, 
as Prof. Kittredge shows some reason for 
believing, Sir Thomas Clanvowe was the 
son of Sir John, and thus belonged to the 
generation succeeding that of Chaucer. It 
would be premature to assume that Prof, 
Kittredge’s novel suggestion is correct, but 
he has at least presented a strong prima facie 
case in its favour. With regard to another of 
the so-called ‘‘ pseudo-Chaucerian’’ pieces, 
‘The Flower and the Leaf,’ Prof. Kittredge 
admits that Prof. Skeat’s theory that it was 
written by a woman “has little against it,” 
but does not consider it certain. The fact 
that the author speaks in the person of a 
woman is, he remarks, not conclusive, for 
Deschamps does the same in several of his 
poems. Apparently, however, Prof. Kittredge 
is unacquainted with Prof. Skeat’s highly 
plausible attempt to identify the author of 
this poem and of the ‘ Assembly of Ladies’ 
with Margaret Neville, one of the daughters 
of the King-maker. 

Another article of interest to Chaucerian 
students is that by Prof. Emerson on ‘Some 
of Chaucer’s Lines on the Monk.’ The writer 
points out that ‘‘the text that seith that 
hunters ben nat holy men’”’ (‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ Prologue, 177-8) is to be found in a 
passage of Jerome, quoted in the ‘ Decretals.’ 
This explanation has already been given in 
the Atheneum (August Ist, p. 154), but Prof. 
Emerson has the priority. The article also 
contains a strong defence of the reading 
‘* yecchelees’’ in 1. 179. 

The papers on ‘Some Features of the Super- 
natural as represented in Plays of the Reigns 
of Elizabeth and James,’ by Prof. Schel- 
ling; on ‘The Medizeval Drama,’ by Prof. 
Brander Matthews; on ‘The Influence of 
Theatrical Conditions on Shakespeare,’ by 
E. E. Hale, Jun.; and on ‘ Romantisme et 
Protestantisme,’ by E. J. Dubedout (written 
in French), are readable and worth reading, 
but contain little that is new. The same 
must be said of the characteristically vivacious 
article in which Prof. Gummere defends his 
well-known views (in our opinion entirely 
sound) on ‘Primitive Poetry and the Ballad.’ 
Prof. J. W. Hales contributes a brief note, 
pointing out the closeness with which Milton 
has followed Ovid in his description of the 
death of Orpheus in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ vii. 
30-39. Mr. Julius Goebel, of Stanford 
University, effectively defends ‘The Authen- 
ticity of Goethe’s Sesenheim Songs’ against 
the objections of Bielschowsky. ‘The article 
on ‘Welsh Traditions in Layamon’s Brut,’ 
by Prof. A. C. L. Brown, though somewhat 
slight, is good; but the facts adduced by the 
writer do not carry us very far towards his 
conclusion that the Arthurian legends were 
developed in Wales rather than in Brittany- 
Prof. Ewald Fliigel’s paper on ‘ References to 
the English Language in German Writers of 
the First Half of the Sixteenth Century 
contains some very curious extracts from 
Luther’s ‘ Table-Talk’ and other writings of 
the period. . 

Mr. Sivert N. Hagen offers a new explanation 
of the name Yggdrasill, which is certainly 
ingenious, but, like all former attempts to 
solve this much-discussed enigma, altogether 
unconvincing. Other etymological papers are 
‘Old Spanish Etymologies,’ by J. D. M. Ford, 
and ‘The Intrusive Nasal in Nightingale, 
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¢Hickes’s Additions to the Runie Poem’ with 
gome valuable results—among other things 
showing that the name wen instead of wyn for 
the W-rune rests only on the authority of a 
single very inaccurate MS. Irish philology 
js represented by an edition, from a Harvard 
MS., of ‘A Variant of the Gaelic Ballad of the 
Mantle,’ by F. N. Robinson; and Prof. Leo 
Wiener publishes some Judeo-Spanish songs 
from the Balkan Peninsula, which are 
interesting both in language and substance. 
The editors of the new journal may be 
heartily congratulated on having made a 
prilliant commencement, 








TWO AMERICAN RIVERS. 


The Romance of the Colorado River, by 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh (Putnam’s Sons), 
is an account of the river from its discovery 
in 1540 to the explorations of the present day. 
In entitling his book the romance of the river 
the author has made a mistake, because there is 
nothing more romantic about the stream than 
the actual truth. The Nile runs for a thousand 
miles without a single tributary ; the Colorado 
has many tributaries during the like length, 
but it has also a fall of five thousand feet. 
The terrific current runs for long distances 
between granite cliffs, which rise with smooth 
and unbroken surface for many hundred feet 
above both banks. These deep chasms are 
called canyons in Western America, and there 
are few exactly resembling them in Europe. 
A part of the Union Pacific Railway runs at 
the bottom of a canyon, while the railway 
between Leadville and South Pueblo runs for 
a considerable distance along one which has 
such lofty sides that the daylight barely 
reaches through the narrow opening at the 
top to the river at the bottom. Mr. Dellen- 
baugh tells how an adventurous engineer, who 
had planned a railway along the course of the 
Colorado river, lost his life when surveying it. 
What baffles those who explore this river is 
the sudden changes to which its level is sub- 
ject. At the lowest a landing can generally 
be made; but when the snow melts on the 
distant mountains, and the water pours down 
into the river, its level in the Grand Canyon 
rises from forty to one hundred feet. Mr. 
Dellenbaugh’s account of his own personal 
experience as a member of the expedition 
commanded by Major Powell is very well told. 
All the members had hairbreadth escapes; 
but it is undoubted that a successful de- 
scent of the river is largely dependent 
upon the construction of the boats. A clear 
account is given of what others had done 
before Major Powell’sday. The fabulous tale 
of White, who wrote a most thrilling narrative 
of an imaginary trip, is suitably treated. 
There was great precision in White’s details; 
those who set to verify them found that the 
places and peculiarities of which he gave 
minute accounts had no existence. In reading 
this work we wondered whether there were 
fish in the river till, on coming to p. 272, we 
found it stated that, as a result of fishing, “a 
sluggish fish, four feet long, and as large 
around as a stove-pipe,’’ was caught, but it 
is not added whether the fish was edible. 
Again, on p. 289 it is said that several fish 
were caught, and it is implied that they were 
eaten, but nothing is added about their cha- 
racter or species. The illustrations are many 
and very good. 


The Hudson River, by Edgar Mayhew Bacon, 
and published by Putnam’s Sons, is a finely 
illustrated book, in which full justice is done 
to the most beautiful and interesting of 
American rivers. An English visitor to 
America is certain to be asked, ‘‘ How does 
the Hudson compare with the Rhine?” and 
f he does not pronounce the American 
Tiver to be far the finer he is set down as 
Prejudiced and foolish. Nor will he escape 





condemnation should he make the rational 
reply that both have many beauties, and 
that they are very different. Mr. Bacon 
writes enthusiastically and well about the 
river of his native land, but his story would 
have been as instructive and readable if he 
had been less anxious to note all the fighting 
which took place on or near to its banks. 
He has an unhealthy appetite for scenes of 
slaughter. He labours to keep alive the 
memories of the contest between Great 
Britain and the American colonies, and he 
seems to be unaware, as his less educated 
countrymen are, that the struggle for ‘inde- 
pendence was as much a civil war as the even 
more bloody struggle between the North and 
the South for the maintenance of the Union. 
Mr. Bacon refers more than once to Sir Henry 
Clinton’s failure to co-operate with Burgoyne, 
with the result that Burgoyne had to capitu- 
late at Saratoga. Apparently Mr. Bacon is 
unaware of the reason. Of course Clinton 
knew that Burgoyne was leading an expedi- 
tion from Canada to Albany, and when he 
learnt that Burgoyne was hard pressed he 
was naturally anxious to render help. Not 
till Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice wrote the life 
of his grandfather, Lord Shelburne, was it made 
public why the orders for a combined expedi- 
tion were not sent to Clinton by Lord George 
Germain. If they had not been placed and 
forgotten in a pigeon-hole in Germain’s desk, 
Clinton would have been compelled to make 
preparations on a suitable scale from the out- 
set, and the result of the campaign might have 
been different. The sixteenth chapter is the 
most pleasing, as it contains notes concerning 
the literary dwellers upon the river’s banks. 
The most notable was Washington Irving. 
Another name equally well known, but not 
held in like esteem, is N. P. Willis, who, as 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe did after him, thought it 
seemly to retail the stories he heard at dinner 
tables in private houses and give personal 
accounts of his entertainers. A lady, Miss 
Susan Warner, is another writer of note whose 
home was on an island in the river, and whose 
‘Wide, Wide World’ had a wonderful popu- 
larity. Those who may be disappointed with 
the letterpress will find compensation by look- 
ing at the hundred illustrations in this book. 








PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 


The Age of the Fathers. By William Bright. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.)—These two lengthy 
volumes will be a possession of worth and 
interest to the many friends of the late Dr. 
Bright. They consist of reprints of lectures 
delivered during his tenure of the Chair of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. They are 
informed by the learning which was Dr. 
Bright’s glory, and there is hardly a page 
but proves how thoroughly the professor was 
at home in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The considered judgment of one who had 
made the fathers the study of a lifetime is 
always of value, and there are a thousand 
little touches which reveal his power. The 
book is also of interest as the last pro- 
duction of the older Tractarian school. It 
has, as may be expected, the merits and the 
defects of the author’s mental idiosyncrasy, 
no less than those of his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ences. There are no references, no discussions 
of authorities, and, as Dr. Lock says in his 
preface, ‘‘It must be admitted that Dr. Bright 
was not well acquainted with German.’’ From 
the Tractarian point of view the age of the 
first four general councils is the golden age 
of the Church ; and it is not surprising that 
the outlook of the author is severely limited. 
He hardly, for instance, appears to realize the 
importance of the ‘De Civitate Dei’ in its 
influence on medizval history. Indeed, the 
treatment of St. Augustine in regard to 
his posthumous influence seems to be in- 
adequate. The pretensions of Rome are 





clearly on the writer’s nerves. Never a 
chance is lost of proving either that the 
fourth and fifth century Popes were clearly 
refraining from making claims suchas were put 
forward by their successors, or, if they did so, 
the claim was mere verbiage, which deceived 
nobody. We miss, too, any broad view of the 
relations of the Church to the imperial system. 
Despite their length, these volumes are less 
illuminating for the Arian controversy than 
is the brilliant little sketch of Prof. Gwatkin, 
to say nothing of his larger work. The style 
is readable, but nowhere brilliant. There is 
nothing that strikes the imagination like 
Newman’s famous work, defective though it is 
in manyrespects. This and its failure to ‘‘ look 
before andafter’’ are, in our opinion, the main 
defects of Prof. Bright’s book as a contribution 
to history. It is, indeed, one of the greatest 
evils attendant on specialism and the ‘‘ Primi- 
tive Church’’ theory of Anglicanism—both 
causes combine in the result—that too many 
ecclesiastical historians, even of professorial 
rank, seem to think nothing is worth studying 
after the fifth, or at any rate the sixth cen- 
tury ; and that medizeval history is to be the 
peculiar field of Germanist and other experts. 
Dr. Bright was too learned a man to hold such 
a view; yet we cannot but think that this 
work will minister to it. However, it is a good 
thing to have in a compendious form all that 
is of importance for the understanding of one 
of the most influential ages of Christianity. 
The account of Chrysostom is_ especially 
vivid and interesting. Indeed, the author’s 
grasp of personalities is among his greatest 
merits. They are for him living beings, 
and it is much that the general reader 
should be made to feel the human and vital 
interest of a subject which too often seems 
either barren logomachy or vain philosophy. 
His view of Eusebius (the historian) is a 
harking back. Dr. Bright regards him as less 
orthodox and less admirable than Dr. Light- 
foot and Dr. Gwatkin had taught us to believe. 
It will be interesting to notice what criticisms 
this and other views of the writer receive at 
the hands of experts. 

Hieronymi Chronicorum Oodicis Floriacensis 
Fragmenta Leidensia, Parisina, Vaticana, Photo- 
typice Edita. Preefatusest Ludovicus Traube. 
(Leyden, Sijthoff.}—The admirable series of 
photographic reproductions of important Greek 
and Latin manuscripts published by Sijthoff of 
Leyden under the editorshipof Dr. 8. de Vries, 
the librarian of Leyden University, is well 
known to many classical scholars and all 
students of paleeography. They are sumptuous 
and costly volumes of considerable size, such 
as few private persons can afford to buy, 
though no important library should be without 
them. It was a happy thought of editor and 
publisher to accompany this series by another 
of smaller and less expensive publications, 
containing reproductions of MSS. which, while 
of such value as to deserve perpetuation in 
this style, are too small to form a volume on 
the larger scale of the main series. The first 
of these lesser publications is before us now, 
and we hope it will have a long train of suc- 
cessors. It contains reproductions of twenty- 
two leaves, which are all that now remain of a 
very ancient copy of Jerome’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 
formerly in thelibrary of Fleury, but now scat- 
tered between Leyden, Paris, and the Vatican. 
It thus serves to illustrate one of the signal 
services which may be rendered by facsimiles, 
in bringing together the disjecta membra of a 
mutilated manuscript. The preface to it is 
written by Dr. L. Traube, probably the best 
living authority on Latin uncial paleeography ; 
and it is dedicated to the Bodleian Library, in 
memory of its tercentenary festival, at which 
both Dr. Traube and Dr. de Vries were 
honoured guests. The manuscript closely 
resembles in style and appearance another 
well-known copy of the same work in the 
Bodleian ; and Dr. Traube assigns both to the 
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first half of the fifth century, or very nearly 
to the time of St. Jerome himself. The editors 
of the Palzeographical Society assigned the 
Oxford MS. to the sixth century ; and though 
it may freely be admitted that the dating of 
early Latin uncials is extremely precarious, 
the arguments with which Dr. Traube supports 
his opinion are but slight. They rest wholly 
on the assumption that a summary of the 
‘Chronicle’ in the Bodleian MS., coming down 
to A.p. 442, though admittedly a copy and not 
the original, must have been copied very soon 
after that date, because it has not been carried 
down to a later period. Hence Dr. Traube 
would assign the summary to about A.p. 450 
(although he admits that such specimens of 
similar hands as we have belong rather to the 
sixth century), and the uncial writing of the 
tody of the MS. to a date between A.p, 400 
and 450; and he would consequently place the 
Fleury MS. in the same period. Obviously this 
is most precarious reasoning, and until further 
evidence can be produced a suspension of judg- 
mént is the wisest course. Though they were 
certainly at Fleury in the ninth century, the 
original home of the MS. must have been in 
Italy ; but of its early history nothing is known. 
While at Fleury it was evidently borrowed by 
the neighbouring monasteries of Micy and 
Tours, in which places copies were made from 
it which still exist and now serve to supply 
the loss of the larger part of their original. 
In this connexion Dr. Traube gives a catalogue 
of twenty-eight MSS. now extant which were 
formerly in the library of Micy, while he con- 
cludes his preface with a most welcome promise 
of a future study of the more important scrip- 
torium of Tours. The photographs themselves 
are excellent, and the whole appearance of the 
volume is worthy of the high standard of the 
house of Sijthoff. 

The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac. 
Edited from a Mesopotamian Manuscript, 
with Various Readings and Collations of other 
MSS. (also the same translated into English), 
by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. ‘ Horse 
Semitice,’’ Vols. I. and II. (Clay & Sons.)— 
The first edition of this interesting and 
important Syriac text appeared in 1854, and 
Prof. de Lagarde, who edited the work with- 
out printing his name on the title-page, tried 
in the same year to reconstruct the lost under- 
lying Greek text by means of the Syriac. In 
this Greek form the ‘ Didascalia’ was pub- 
lished in vol. ii. of Bunsen’s ‘ Analecta Ante- 
niceena.’ In 1901 Prof. Edmund Hauler 
printed at Leipsic fragments of a Latin trans- 
lation of the text from a palimpsest preserved 
at Verona. This version firmly established 
the authority of the Syriac as a faithful trans- 
lation from the Greek, as against the theory 
of a free rendering according to the general 
sense of the original. For the Latin, which 
is held to be an entirely independent transla- 
tion from the Greek, is, so far as it goes, in 
complete agreement with the Syriac. Last year 
appeared a French translation, accompanied 
by a useful introduction, from the pen 
of Prof, F. Nau, of the Catholic College in 
Paris; and Mrs. Gibson now produces in vol. i. 
of ‘Hor Semiticze’’ a new edition of the 
Syriac text, and in vol. ii. an English transla- 
tion of the same. For the appearance of the 
‘Didasealia’ in English no apology is, of 
course, needed. English Semitists may, on 
the contrary, be required to apologize for not 
having published a translation before. We 
also altogether agree with Mrs. Gibson that a 
new edition of the Syriac was much needed. 
Of Prof. de Lagarde’s edition only one hun- 
dred copies were printed, and the work is, 
therefore, now difficult to obtain. To this has 


to be added the important consideration that 
fresh MSS. of the Syriac were discovered re- 
cently, which Mrs. Gibson has been able to use 
in addition to the single MS. authority (the 
Codex Sangermanensis of Paris) on ‘which 
For full 


the earlier edition was based. 





information on the whole subject we must 
direct our readers to the works of Mrs. 
Gibson and Prof. Nau, with which, of course, 
the Latin fragments should becompared. But 
it may be interesting to record the curious 
fact that whilst many sheets of Mrs. Gibson’s 
text were already ‘‘ lying in the University 
Press, waiting for the sequence,’’ Dr. Arend- 
zen ‘‘was engaged in painfully deciphering 
the Malabar Codex’’ of the text preserved 
at the same University. So little does one 
part of Cambridge sometimes know of the 
other. 


The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of 
Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), 
Part I. (Published for the Text and Transla- 
tion Society by Williams & Norgate.)—Severus 
of Antioch represents in a powerful degree 
the ecclesiastical temper of Hastern Christen- 
dom at the beginning of the sixth century. 
The struggle between the various doctrinal 
schools of thought was then at its height, and 
individual ambitions were correspondingly 
keen. Christianity was in various places 
still confronted by heathenism, and there was, 
forsooth, much crudeness and barbarity within 
the Churchitself. Severus was born of heathen 
parents. After the completion of his legal 
studies, he practised as an advocate at Berytus, 
but finally gave up his profession and embraced 
Christianity. His enemies said that he turned 
Christian in order to escape the odium attach- 
ing to an accusation of sorcery that was pre- 
ferred against him, but the taunts of enemies 
were as worthless as evidence then as they are 
now. There was, no doubt,a good deal of vio- 
lence and bitterness in his nature, and it is 
difficult to say how far he may have been 
swayed by insincere motives at one period or 
other of his eventful career. Anyhow he was 
most successful. He soon abandoned the 
orthodox community which he entered as a 
convert, and attached himself to the Mono- 
physite party, in whose interests he forthwith 
laboured strenuously to the end of his life. He 
reached the archiepiscopal throne of Antioch 
in the year 512, and administered his charge 
with great vigour for about seventeen years. 
Of the original Greek text of his voluminous 
writings only a few fragments remain. Buta 
considerable amount is preserved in Syriac 
translations. The list of British Museum MSS. 
containing these occupies between three and 
four columns in Wright’s index to his Syriac 
Catalogue. The letters now for the first time 
edited were rendered into Syriac by at least 
three different translators, but only the version 
made in 669 by Athanasius, a priest of Nisibis, 
has come down to us in sufficiently large 
portions. The two chief Museum MSS. used 
by Mr. Brooks are finely written, and belong 
to the eighth century. Parts of the versions 
are contained in two other Museum MSS. of 
about A.p. 800, and the editor has also col- 
lated a codex of the ninth century preserved 
at Paris, which, however, represents an 
inferior text, sc far as the extant fragments 
go. The edition of the letters has a double 
value. Historical students will be able to 
obtain from it clear ideas of persons and 
events in those stirring times, and Semitic 
scholars will be glad to have another text 
at their disposal, both for private study and 
for the use of pupils. Mr. Brooks has done 
his task with great conscientiousness. His 
wide historical knowledge, combined as it is 
with clear insight and extensive philological 
attainments, is itself a guarantee that the 
work is worth studying. It is pleasant to note 
that the English translation of this part has 
lately been published. The other parts are 
promised to appear in as quick succession as 
possible, 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


No part of Memories of Vailima, by Isobe} 
Strong and Lloyd Osbourne (Constable), is very 
good; some parts are poor enough to make 
the reader much regret their association 
with so scrupulous a master of literary craft 
as Stevenson. It is not a pleasant task, that 
of making such comments as these; but it 
seems to the reviewer that a point of honour 
is involved; that to withhold were to do 
injustice to the memory of an artist who, 
whatever his human or literary weaknesses, 
was a sincere worker and highly gifted. A 
great deal too much has been written about 
Stevenson, and that not so much by persons 
whose fault has been ignorance of their sub- 
ject, as by those who knew him well. It 
seems hard that a writer of such sensitive 
nicety as Stevenson should be so injudiciously 
handled in retrospect by his friends and 
admirers. We read in this little book :— 

“In these stories,’ I asked, ‘do you preach a 
moral ?’” 

‘*Oh, not mine,’ he said. ‘What I want to give, 
what I try for, is God’s moral !’ 

‘€€Could you not give God’s moral in a pretty 
story?’ I asked. 

“Tt is a very difficult thing to know,’ he said; ‘it 

is a thing I have often thought over—the problem 
of what to do with one’s talents.’” 
We gather that the conversation of which 
the above formed part, and various others 
reproduced, are taken from a journal kept by 
Mrs. Strong at Vailima for the purpose of 
‘* putting down from time to time bits of Mr. 
Stevenson’s conversation, characteristic sen- 
tences and stories.’’ Without intentional 
discourtesy, we would suggest that such records 
require considerable skill and artistry in the 
making to be fair. In any case, if it be true 
that Stevenson made remarks so contrary to 
the literary conception of him as those quoted, 
and many others in this book, then it is 
a pity that they should have been garnered 
for publication. Here is something more 
characteristic :— 

“* Will o’ the Mill’ made a great impression upon 

Graham Balfour in his youth, and he declares that 
his character and life are moulded upon that story. 
Louis repudiated the story altogether, and says that 
Will’s sentiments upon life are ‘cat’s meat,’” 
The chapter of Vailima table-talk is, frankly, 
poor stuff; anything like judicious selection 
would have eliminated it altogether. We 
prefer not to quote the book in support of 
this, as such a course seems unfair to the 
memory of the principal speaker reported. 
But there are some pleasant little anecdotes 
here. In the absence of his cook one day 
Stevenson was prepared to lunch upon bread- 
and-cheese at his writing-table, but, to his 
surprise, his faithful body-servant Sosimo 
served him a most excellent and admirably 
cooked meal. 

«“*Who cooked this?’ asked Louis, in Samoan. 

‘I did,’ said Sosimo. ‘Well,’ said Louis, ‘great 1s 
your wisdom.’ Sosimo bowed, and corrected him— 
* Great is my love !’” 
The original of this story, or at all events one 
containing the essence of it, appears in a far 
more telling form in Stevenson’s own letters, 
by the way. 

The chapter entitled ‘ Mr. Stevenson’s Home 
Life at Vailima’ strikes a more manly note than 
the rest of the book, and is better worth read- 
ing and preserving, though it tells the reader 
nothing that has not been told before—or, at 
least, nothing that is of the slightest import- 
ance. But it shows a sensible restraint, and 
is not at all mawkish or derogatory to its 
subject. One chapter is called ‘Pola,’ and 
this, it is pleasant to say, has no concern with 
Stevenson. It reads as the indiscreet record 
of an indiscretion. Pola was the son of @ 
small chief, and the petted favourite of Mrs. 
Strong at Vailima. Readers who have had 
any experience of dealing with South Sea 
islanders will marvel greatly when they read: 
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“He looked so glowing and sweet, leaning for- 
ward to beg a favour, that I suddenly pulled him to 
me by his bare brown shoulders for a kiss. He fell 
against the hammock, and two shbip’s biscuits 
slipped from under his lava lava.” 

Or, again :— 

“Once, when Pola had been particularly adorable, 
I told him, in a burst of affection, that he could 
have anything in the world he wanted, only begging 
him to name it.” 

The boy’s choice, fittingly enough, was a pair 
of earrings, for which his ears were pierced 
forthwith. 

The following is the first of four verses 
written by Robert Louis Stevenson in 1872, 
and printed in the forefront of this volume, 
immediately after a frontispiece portrait dated 
March, 1893—not one of the best of Steven- 
son’s later portraits, we think :— 

Though he that, ever kind and true, 

Kept stoutly step by step with you 

Your whole long gusty lifetime through 
Be gone awhile before, 

Be now a moment gone before, 

Yet, doubt not, soon the seasons shall restore 
Your friend to you. 

To judge from ‘The Queen v. Billy,’ we do 
not think that Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has done 
himself anything like justice in his share of 
this book. For the rest, from the point of 
view of the lover of Stevenson’s writings, it 
is not of any importance. The binding and 
general appearance match those of Messrs. 
Cassell’s edition of Stevenson’s novels in 
blue buckram or linen. 


A Few Remarks. By Simeon Ford. (Heine- 
mann.)—Mr. Ford seems to have contributed 
a number of funny papers to a journal, and 
then to have gathered them into this bundle 
for the benefit of readers at large. He has 
also pushed beyond the boundaries within 
which his flights were originally confined 
—that is the United States —and has 
penetrated to London, presumably with the 
beneficent idea of spreading laughter among 
his Transatlantic kinsmen. It is to be feared, 
however, that in this design he is not likely to 
succeed ; for while the material may do well 
enough in an American newspaper, it will not 
prove side-splitting in our doubtless dull 
and less appreciative country. Mr. Ford 
is, or makes out that he is, an hotel-keeper, 
and certainly his book contains a good deal 
about hotels, particularly the Grand Union. 
Perhaps as literature ‘A Few Remarks’ is 
very well for an hotel-keeper, but unfor- 
tunately we are invited to judge it by 
ordinary literary standards, and we are rather 
fetched up, as Mr. Ford might say, when we 
read such passages as this of George Washing- 
ton: ‘‘ His whole demeanour is that of innate 
majesty, commingled with dolce far niente, 
nux vomica, and pro bono publico’’; or this: 
“A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet, and a darned sight sweeter.’’ No 
doubt some people have managed to squeeze 
a reputation out of handling such humours and 
such tricks of phraseology; but the fact remains 
that it is a trick, and that Mr. Ford is merely 
using a time-honoured formula, which has 
served Artemus Ward, Max Adeler, and several 
others before him. And after all, to back up 
the book, to fortify it with life, as it were, 
there must be a genuine sense of humour 
behind. This we have failed to find in Mr. 
Ford’s work, whereas it is not absent from 
either of the writers we have mentioned. 
Humour when it misses either falls, as arule, 
into a pit of vulgarity or becomes mere flat- 
hess. There are examples of both fates in 
‘A Few Remarks.’ 


THE anonymous writer of The Truth about 
an Author (Constable) offers us what purport 
to be the frank experiences of his literary his- 
tory from the cradle. If they are true, they are 
certainly candid. We gather that the author 
started as a solicitor’s clerk, and proceeded 
to Journalism and novel-writing; that he has 
written plays and edited a paper for women ; 
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also that he has now retired from these duties 
and diverts himself in the country. This last 
departure he has taken because of the example 
of various celebrated authors. As a reviewer, 
he confesses he does not read the books he 
reviews: ‘‘It would be a sinful waste of time 
on the part of a professional reviewer.’’ He 
ean tell all about the book, apparently, from 
an examination of the title-page and the 
author’s name, the publisher’s name and tho 
chapter-headings. Unhappily, there is no 
author’s name on his title-page, and there are 
no chapter-headings, so his critics are pre- 
cluded from following the author’s example, 
and are, unfortunately, obliged to wade through 
the book. We are sadly aware that at this 
rate we shall never be able to maintain the 
ideal of ten shillings an hour with a ‘‘rise”’ 
every year inculeated by the writer. ‘‘ No 
author,’’ he writes, ‘‘ever lived who could 
write a page without giving himself away.’’ 
Far be it from us to deny this authoritative 
statement, to which we would only draw 
attention. This author, at least, may be 
admitted to have given himself away. But 
perhaps he is only laughing up his sleeve at 
us; for he is, according to his own estimate, 
‘a young man with some brilliance, but far 
more shrewdness.’’ We should agree with the 
latter estimate, at all events, after a perusal 
of these unblushing pages. Those who are 
interested in his daily life in his later and 
more successful days can read here how ‘‘ he 
glances at a couple of newspapers, first at the 
‘Publications Received,’ and then at the news. 
Of course, he is not hoodwinked by newspapers. 
He will meet the foreign editor of the Daily —— 
at lunch, and will learn the true inwardness 
of that exploded canard from Berlin. Having 
assessed the newspapers, he may interpret to 
his own satisfaction a movement from a Mozart 
piano sonata, and then——’’ Well, the reader 
is at liberty to discover more about this inge- 
nious and complacent person by referring to 
his autobiography. 

WE have received from the Library Com- 
mittee of the Guildhall a Catalogue of Books, 
Portraits, &c., of or relating to Sir Thomas 
More, an interesting collection formed by the 
late Mr. A. Cock, Q.C., and presented to the 
Library after his lamented death.—Mr. Moring 
has issued, in the ‘‘ King’s Classics,’’ a re- 
markably tasteful edition of that memorable 
little book The Mirrour of Vertue in Worldly 
Greatness—that is to say, Roper’s ‘ Life of 
Sir Thomas More’ in Singer’s modernized 
version. Some useful notes are appended. 


WE have also before us an abridgment of 
Lingard’s History of England, by Dom H. N. 
Birt (Bell & Sons). It is a remarkable fact, 
and not altogether creditable to English his- 
torians, that Lingard should hold his ground 
as well as he does, and that this abridgment 
should be justifiable. Abbot Gasquet, the 
most considerable of Lingard’s followers among 
the clergy of his communion, contributes a 
few words of preface. 

We have on our table Ranjitsinhji, Prince 
of Cricket, by P. C. Standing (Simpkin),— 
Railway Legislation in the United States, by 
B. H. Meyer (Macmillan),—An Introductory 
Study of Ethics, by W. Fite (Longmans) ,— The 
Book of the Honey Bee, by C. Harrison (Lane), 
—Outlines of Psychology, by J. Royce, LL.D. 
(Macmillan),—How to Become a Commercial 
Traveller, by E. B. Grieve (Fisher Unwin),— 
Cassell’s Guide to Employment in the Civil 
Service (Cassell),—Quentin Durward, by Sir 
W. Scott, abridged for schools (Macmillan), 
—No. 3, The Square, by Florence Warden 
(Long),—Anne Carmel, by G. Overton (Mac- 
millan),—The Great Ruby found in Sussex, by V. 
Lucas (Jones & Evans),—Dacobra, or the White 
Priests of Ahriman, by H. Burland (Everett),— 
Francis Vane, by D. F. Walters (Sonnenschein), 
—The Adventures of Prince Aga Mirza, by A. 
Kempster (Fisher Unwin),—The Staff in Flower 








(Greening),—The Master of Millions, by G. C. 
Lorimer (Revell),—-The Burden of her Youth, 
by L. T. Meade (Long),—Poems in Rhyme 


and Blank Verse, by J. D. Wood (Melville &. 


Mullen),— The Pentecostal Gift (Glasgow, 
MacLehose), — Tobit and the Babylonian 
Apocryphal Writings, edited by A. H. Sayce, 
D.D. (Dent),—and Macedonia, by V. Mante- 
gazza (Milan, Treves). Among New Editions. 
we have Guide to Dublin (Ward & Lock),— 
Mr. Joseph Scorer, by J. Oxenham (Simpkin), 
—Hossfeld’s Italian Prose Reader, by C. 
Scotti (Hirschfeld),—and The Battle of Belief, 
by N. Loraine (S.P.C.K.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Bible in Modern English (The), Vol. 4, translated by 
Ferrar Fenton, cr. $vo, 2/6 

Harpentius (Lucretius), The Trend of ‘‘ Higher Criticism ” s 
or, the Book of Genesis according to Prof. Sayce, 1/ 

Heuver (G. D.), The Teachings of Jesus concerning Wealth, 
with Introduction by Herrick Johnson, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Holden (G. F.), The Special Bases of the Anglican Claim, 
er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Wesley Studies, by Various Writers, 1903, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

One Hundred Gems of British Scenery, folio, 18/ net. 

Strange (T. A.), An Historical Guide to French Interiors, 
Furniture, Decoration, Woodwork, and Allied Arts, 
imp. 8vo, 15/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Hardy (T.), Poems of the Past and the Present, New 

Edition, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Histery and Biography. 

Fox (G.), Journal, abridged by P. L. Parker, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Life of a Sportsman, by Nimrod, Coloured Illustrations by 
Alken, New Edition, 12mo, 4/6 net. 

Memories of a Sister of S. Saviour’s Priory, with a Preface 
by Father Stanton, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Geography and Travel. 
Cox (J. C.), Derbyshire, 12mo, 3/ 
Petrocokino (A.), Along the Andes, roy. 8vo, 7/6 
Philology. 

Gurrin (T. H.), Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for 
Learning the Spanish Language, revised by F. de 
Arteaga, cr. 8vo, 3/ 

Science. 

Andrewes (F. W.), Lessons in Disinfection and Sterilization, 
cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Geikie (Sir A.), Text-Book of Geology, 2 vols. Fourth 
Edition, roy. 8vo, 30/ net. 

Hewlett (R. T.), Serum Therapy, &c., cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Hudson (W. H.), The Naturalist in La Plata, Fourth. 
Rdition, 8vo, 5/ net 

Hulme (F. B.), Butterflies and Moths of the Countryside, 
Coloured Plates by the Author, imp. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Nasmyth (J.) and Carpenter (J.), The Moon considered as a 
Pianet, a World, and a Satellite, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Smith (F.), Modern Bullet Wounds and Modern Treatment,. 
3/ net 

General Literature. 

Bacheller (I.), Darrel of the Blessed Isles, cr. 8vo, 6/ ‘ 

Banks (N. H.), Round Anvil Rock, a Romance, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bindloss (H.), His Master Purpose, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Collings (Maysie), The Romance of Hugo, Lord Avondale, 
er. 8vo, 3/ 


in Buff, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
jee, ihe Pg 8.), Foot prints of Former Men in Far Cornwall, 


troduction by C. B. Byles, New Edition, 5/ net. 

Lagerlof (Selma), Jerusalem, translated from the Swedish 
by Jessie Bréchner, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

London (Jack), The Call of the Wild, cr. 8vo, €/ 

Marsh (K.), A Metamorphosis, cr. 8vo, 

Oakley (John), The Blackmailer, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Oliver (E.), A Rogue’s Progress, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Russell (M. M.), The Adventures of Capt. George Raleigh,. 
er. 8vo, 3/6 

Shaw (Bernard), Man and Superman: a Comedy and a 
Philosophy. cr, 8vo, 6/ 

Somerville (E.GE.)and Ross (M.), An Irish Cousin, Revised 
Edition, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

FOREIGN. 
Theoiogy. 

Beck (A.), Kirchliche Studien u. Quellen, 8 

Horning (W.), Handbuch der Geschichte 
luth. Kirche in Strassburg, Part 2, 4m. 

Kommentar zum Alten Testament, brsg. v. K. Marti: 
Holzinger (H.), Numeri, erklirt, 3m. 75. 

Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, brsg. v. T. Zahn: 
Wohlenberg (G.), Der erste u. zweite Thessalonicher- 

i 4m. 50. 
tune Die Prophetennamen des Alten Testamentes, 4m. 
Luther’s Briefwechsel, bearb. v. E. Ludw. Enders, Vols. 9 


and 10, 9m. 


m. 
der evangelisch- 


Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Le Livre des Masques, 5fr. 
History ard Biography. 

Boutry (M.), Choiseul 4 Rome, 4fr. 
la Chine et les Alliés, 1900-1, par M. S., lfr. 50. 

Philology. . 
D’Almeida (F.), Le Dicticnnaire des Six Langues, 25 r. 
Haupt (P. ‘ e Delitzsch (F.), Beitrige zur Assyriologie uw 

semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. 5, Part 1, 10m. 
General Literature. 

Almanach du Bibliophile pour l’Année 1901, 13fr. 
Michaud (G.), Sainte-Beuve avant ‘ Les Lundis,’ 16fr. 
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*ISABELLA D'ESTE, MARCHIONESS OF MANTUA.’ 


In the Atheneum of last Saturday there 
appears a letter from Signor Alessandro Luzio, 
ck Mantua, and Prof. Rodolfo Renier, of Turin, 
attacking Mrs. Ady’s ‘ Life of Isabella d’Este,’ 
recently published by me. I must ask you, in 
justice to Mrs. Ady, to lay the true facts of the 
case before your readers. 

Last May I received an undated letter from 
these gentlemen, similar in effect to that which 
you now publish, but perhaps even less re- 
strained and more unguarded in expression. As 
the charges in it were too vague and general to 
be answered, I wrote asking for more specific 
details. I may explain that these charges fall 
mainly under two heads :— 

1. That Mrs. Ady had translated certain 
documents and letters—the originals of which 
are in Italian archives—from publications of 
Messrs. Luzio and Renier, without going to the 
originals. 

2. That she had practically appropriated 
their commentary and illustrative notes, and 
that where she had not done so she had almost 
always blundered. 

As regards the first count, Mrs. Ady at once 
admitted that she had translated a considerable 
mumber of documents from Messrs. Luzio and 
Renier’s works, in the belief that as historical 
records they were open to her in this way, and 
in ignorance of the fact that Messrs. Luzio and 
Renier possessed any exclusive rights in their 
transcriptions of them. 

The second charge Mrs. Ady emphatically 
denies. Fortunately for her, she has her note- 
books, dating from 1880 onwards, containing 
extracts and passages which she is now accused 
of purloining. These notes were made some 
years prior to the publication of Messrs. Luzio 
and Renier’s first work. 

They threatened legal proceedings, and a 
public attack on the book, both in England and 
on the Continent. We at once accepted either 
or both alternatives, and told them that we 
were perfectly prepared to meet their charges 
in court or elsewhere. 

After a long correspondence, a compromise 
was suggested, and they proposed (July 17th) 
the payment of asum of money. As Mrs. Ady 
admitted having made use of their copies of 
archives under their charge, published by them 
in their works, we agreed to pay one quarter 
of the sum which they demanded, and the affair 
was settled on this basis a month ago, Mrs. 
Ady undertaking not to sanction an Italian 
translation of her work. 

I now come to the important part of the 
transaction, so far as the letter in your columns 
is concerned. 

These gentlemen agreed to the settlement on 
two explicit conditions. On the payment of the 
money they pledged themselves,— 

‘*i, Not to raise the question [of their alleged 
grievances] in any way in England. 

“ii. To remain neutral in regard to the 
criticisms which the literary press in Italy or in 
any other country may pass independently.” 

Had these conditions been enforced, or even 
suggested by Mrs. Ady, they might be regarded 
a8 indicating some anxiety on her part to stifle 
criticism. They were, however, made spon- 
taneously and voluntarily by Signor Luzio in his 
letter to me of July 17th. I had never asked 
for them, nor had they occurred to me till then. 

My cheque was sent to Signor Luzio on 
July 29th, and the above-named conditions were 
expressly repeated ; they, as well as the cheque, 
were accepted and acknowledged by Signor 
Luzio on August Ist, and by Prof. Renier on 
August 3rd. 

Indeed, these gentlemen went out of their 
way to pay me an undeserved compliment (the 
negotiations having passed through my hands) 
by ‘“‘ thanking you, to whose loyalty and equity 
is due the settlement of the question.” 

I only mention this to prove that the accept- 





ance of the settlement was to all appearance 
friendly, final, and without reservation. 

A fortnight after this there appears the letter 
in your columns. If it was written before 
July 17th, there was plenty of time to withdraw 
it ; if it was written after that date, it speaks 
for itself more clearly than any explanation of 
mine could do. 

I leave you and your readers to judge be- 
tween Mrs. Ady and her accusers. 

Joun Murray. 


“ 








‘UNDERGRADUATE PAPERS.’ 

47, Leicester Square, August 19th, 1903. 
In your ‘Literary Gossip’ of last week’s 
issue you refer to the sale of the above rarity, 
in a bundle, happening “at an auction-room 
not a hundred miles from Piccadilly Circus.” 
As we are so very near that point, we think it 
is possible we may be regarded as the firm 
indicated.. Will you, therefore, kindly allow us to 

state that the item was not sold in our rooms ? 

Purtick & Simpson. 








SINS AGAINST DUMAS. 
St. Andrews, Abgust 17th, 1903. 

Mr. Spurr has discovered, in my brief study 
of Dumas, inaccuracies which; ‘‘though per- 
haps not vitally important,” he publishes in the 
Atheneum, and in at least one other British 
periodical. I admit that I have inadvertently 
bestowed on a negro lady, the grandmother of 
Dumas, the name ‘‘ Marie,” which really was 
borne by the step-grandmother of the novelist. 
If I am wrong about the step-grandmother, 
blame my only accessible source, an abridged 
English translation of the ‘Memoirs’ of Dumas. 
Thence I learn that young De Leuven was named 
Adolphe, not Auguste (as I have falsely averred), 
and, though without sources for 1842, I daresay 
that in 1842, not in 1844, Dumas discovered 
and annexed the Isle of Monte Cristo. On the 
other hand, was young De Leuven (whom I did 
not mistake for his father) in enjoyment of 
‘*his own ” at the _— when I speak of him 
as ‘‘kept out of” it? When I described the charm- 
ing vaillance in the bastion of St. Gervais as 
of Dumas’s invention, I meant to contrast it 
with what he borrowed from the ‘Memoirs’ 
attributed to D’Artagnan. The ‘‘ dancing on a 
demilune” at the siege of Casal, if correctly 
given by Mr. Spurr, does not seem to me to 
deprive ‘Dumas of his inventive merits; and 
I persist in the inaccuracy of ‘‘ suspecting” 
Dumas of knowing very little English. My 
reasons are satisfactory to myself, but need 
not be inflicted on others. ‘‘A more serious 
error,” says Mr. Spurr, ‘“‘is that which implies 
that Dumas ‘could not follow a predetermined 
plot and plan.’” These words I used about 
Scott ; I did not mean them to apply to Dumas. 
In his style Dumas was an improviser. As to 
the story of the sixteen ques, I give it merely as 
a story, observing that I never met more than 
five ques in one sentence of Dumas. Mr. Spurr 
writes: ‘‘Mr. Lang overlooks the fact that 
Maquet” (or ‘‘ Macquet,” as Mr. Spurr spells 
the name elsewhere) ‘‘denied the story explicitly, 
and the denial appears where the story is told— 
in Quérard.” Quérard is accessible to me, 
and what ‘‘appears,” in a foot-note, is no 
ag oe denial,” but this: ‘‘le fait attribué d 
M. Maquet a été par lui déclaré inexact.” 
Perhaps Maquet (or *‘ Macquet'”’) only inserted 
five ques in one sentence? I observe that I 
have quoted a phrase, perhaps Mr. Spurr knows 
—I know not—from whom: “There is always 
a satisfaction in discovering the weaknesses of 
persons superior to ourselves.” Apparently 
the publication (in how many periodicals ?) of 
the weaknesses even of inferior persons is sen- 
sibly dear to Mr. Spurr. Lana. 











“OUT OF GOD’S BLESSING INTO THE WARM SUN,” 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, August 15th, 1903, 
In the course of perusing the ‘Memoirs’ 
of Sir Robert Cary, first Lord Monmouth 
(1560-1631), I had been much struck by the 
singularity of this expression, on which I haye 
read Mr. Warwick Bond’s note with consider. 
able interest. Cary uses it of the temporary 
expulsion of himself and his friends from their 
places at Court: ‘“‘I was to go the same way 
that the rest did, ‘ out of God’s blessing into the 
warm sun.’ I could not help it.” Unless an 
Oriental or Southern origin is found for the 
proverb, the explanations offered seem hardly 
adequate. The contrast between the two things 
—for example, during such weather as the 
present—is hardly sufficiently marked. 
G. H. Powett. 





Mr. Bonp says in your last issue : ‘‘ I believe 
the opposition originally lay between those who 
duly entered the cool cathedral for service, and 
those who sat on the ale-bench outside.” Does 
this explanation quite harmonize with the idea 
of passing from one state to another, an idea 
inherent in the illustrations of the use of the 
proverb, including that which he quotes from 
Lyly (‘‘ thou forsakest God’s blessing,” &c.)? 
I suggest that the opposition lay between those 
who left the church before the end of the 
service and those who stayed. ‘‘ Leaving 
before the sermon” may have been a medieval 
laxity, too. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tue S.P.C.K. proposes to issue in September 
and October :—Early Britain : Roman Roads in 
Britain, by Thomas Codrington, — St. Aldhelm, 
his Life and Times: Lectures delivered in the 
Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by 
the Bishop of Bristol,—Series II., Notes for One 
Year’s Sunday-School Lessons, for the use of 
teachers, by the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
—St. Paul and his Churches, by the Rev. W. E. 
Bolland,—The Life of Grace, by Canon Boding- 
ton,—Notes on Prayer, by the same divine,— 
Why should I be a Parson? Words to Young 
Men on Holy Orders, by the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, 
—Things Lovely and True : Short Readings for 
Sunday, by Mrs, Arnold-Forster,—Stray Verses 
on Sacred Subjects, by C. I. E.,—Muhammadan 
Objections to Christianity, by the Rev. Dr. 
Tisdall,—‘‘ The Wonderful Works of God,” 
Pages from the Book of Nature, by John Polking- 
horn, illustrated,—Hymns for Little Children, 
by Mrs. Alexander, with pictures by Joan and 
Dorothea Drew,—How the King of Glory Came, 
by May Cochrane,—Simple and Practical Hints 
on Home Nursing, by H. K. B. E.,—Little 
Gidding and its Workers, by J. E. Acland,— 
Three Penny Scripture Picture Books,—Leaves 
from a Baby’s Log-book, by Blanche M. Peirse, 
—and the following story - books: Fitz the 
Filibuster, by G. Manville Fenn,—The Head- 
hunters of Christabel, a Tale of Adventure in 
the South Seas, by Alfred Penny,—The New 
Tutor, by Frederick Harrison, — Theodora 
Phranza; or, the Fall of Constantinople, 
by the late Dr. J. M. Neale, — Calder 
Creek, by Edith E. Cowper,—Spurs and Bride : 
How They were Won, by Gertrude Hollis,— 
The Mark of Cain, by Miss Pearson Finnemore, 
—The Story of Phyllis, by Miss Charlotte 
Malim, — Frank Warlegh’s Holiday, by A. 
Daunt,—Granny’s Brocade, by Helen Oxen- 
borough, — Mrs. Groom’s Legacy, by Miss 
Finnemore,—The Wrecker’s Farm, by Eliza- 
beth Harcourt Mitchell, — various others at 
prices ranging from eighteenpence to twopence, 
—the annual volumes of Golden Beams and 
The Dawn of Day,—and the following almanacs 
for 1904: The Churchman’s Almanack,—The 
Churchman’s Pocket-Book,—The Prayer Desk 
Almanack,—The Churchman’s Remembrancer 
and Clergyman’s Official Diary,—The Parochial 
Offertory, &c. 
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Messrs, Hutchinson & Co.’s preliminary 
announcements for the autumn include A 
Court in Exile: Charles Edward and the 
Romance of the Countess d’Albanie, by the 
Marchesa Vitelleschi,—Benjamin Disraeli: an 
Unconventional Biography, by Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell,— Warwick Castle and its Earls: from 
Saxon Times to the Present Day, by the 
Countess of Warwick, illustrated,—Sidelights 
on the Court of France: Francis I. to Louis 
XIII., by Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. Haggard,—A 
King’s Romance : the Story of the first King 
and Queen of Servia, by Miss F. Gerard, illus- 
trated,—Mostly Mammals: Zoological Essays, 
by Mr. R. Lydekker, illustrated, — Repre- 
sentative Government and War, by “A 
Soldier,”—A Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
by Miss I. A. Taylor, illustrated,—Fifty Years 
of an Actor’s Life, by Mr. John Coleman, with a 
number of illustrations,—Memoirs of a Social 
Atom: Reminiscences mostly of Early Victorian 
Days, by Mr. W. E. Adams,—Journeys in 
Italy, by Théophile Gautier, translated by Mr. 
Daniel B. Vermilye, illustrated,—A History of 
American Art, by Sadakichi Hartmann, illus- 
trated,—Barbizon Days, by Mr. Charles Sprague 
Smith, illustrated,—Great Orations by Great 
Orators, annotated by Mr. Arnold Wright,— 
One Thousand Poems for Children, edited by 
Mr. R. Ingpen, illustrated,—Animal Life and 
the World of Nature, by Lord Avebury, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Sir H. Johnston, Mr. R. 
Lydekker, Mr. W. H. Hudson, Mr. Trevor- 
Battye, and others, illustrated,—and Lizards, 
Living and Extinct, by Mr. W. Savile-Kent, 
illustrated. In ‘*The Woburn Library of 
Natural History,” edited by the Duke of 
Bedford : Butterflies and Moths of the 
Countryside, by Prof. F. Edward Hulme; 
British Mammals, by Sir H. Johnston, illus- 
trated by the author; British Fresh - Water 
Fish, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, illustrated ; 
British Birds, by Mr. Trevor-Battye, illustrated; 
Fishes of our Seas, by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, Mr. W. 
Senior, and Mr. R. B. Marston, illustrated ; 
One Thousand and One Animal Anecdotes, 
edited by Mr. A. H. Miles, illustrated,—Great 
Truths, Individual Problems and Possibilities, 
by Mr. W. G. Jordan,—the first volume of Our 
Poultry and all about Them, by Mr. Harrison 
Weir, illustrated,—Adventures in Hiveland: a 
Story of the Bees, by Mr. Frank Stevens, 
illustrated,—The Year’s Art, 1904, by Mr. 
A. C. R. Carter, illustrated,—Louis Wain’s 
Christmas Annual for 1903, illustrated, — 
and the first volume of The Living Plant in 
Leaf, Flower, and Fruit, by Mr. A. E. 
Knight and Mr. Edward Step, illustrated. 
New volumes of ‘‘ The Library of Standard 
Biographies,” viz.: The Life of Nelson, by 
Robert Southey, edited by Mr. A. D. Power; 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
edited by Mr. B. Sanderson; The Life of 
Christopher Columbus, by Washington Irving ; 
The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by J. G. Lock- 
hart, edited by Mr. J. M. Sloane; The Auto- 
biography of Goethe ; The Autobiography of 
Edward Gibbon ; The Life of Robert Burns; 
and The Life of Lord Byron. In Fiction: The 
Yellow Van, by Mr. Richard Whiteing,—Place 
and Power, by Miss E. Thorneycroft Fowler 
(Mrs. Felkin),— The Jesters, by Rita, — 
Double Harness, by Anthony Hope, — Tea- 
Table Talk, by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, illus- 
trated,—Secrets of the Foreign Office, by Mr. 
Le Queux,— The Pikemen, by Dr. 8S. R. 
Keightley, illustrated, — Shipmates in Sun- 
shine, by Mr. Frankfort Moore, — Before 
the Dawn, by Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler,—The 
Amblers: a Romance of Theatrical Life, by 
the late Mr. B. L. Farjeon,—In a Little 
House, by Mr. Tom Gallon,—On the Wings 
of the Wind, by ‘‘ Allen Raine,’—The Last 
Word, by Miss A. MacGowan,—Camilla Faver- 
sham, by Mr. Ronald MacDonald,—The Land 
of Joy, by Mr. Ralph H. Barbour,—The Niece 
of Esther Lynne, by Miss E. Everett-Green, 
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—The Fulfilling of the Law, by Mrs. E. Ada 


Smith,—The Queen’s Own Traitors, by ‘‘ E. 
Livingston Prescott,”—The Girl behind the 
Keys, by Mr. Tom Gallon,—The House of 
White Shadows, by the late Mr. B, L. Farjeon, 
illustrated, — new novels by “Lucas Malet,” 
Judge Grant, and Mr. Staniey Weyman,—three 
new volumes in the ‘‘ Fifty-two” series of 
stories for boys and girls,—also a new 
volume (being vol. xiv.) of the Lady’s 
Realm, and a new .volume of the English 
Illustrated Magazine, both illustrated, — and 
besides a number of new editions. 








ARTHURIAN RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Wiruin the short space of a week the follow- 
ing monographs reached me: ‘Studies in the 
Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance,’ by Dr. 
Lucy Allen Paton, of Radcliffe (‘‘ Radcliffe 
College Monographs,” No. 13); ‘Arthur and 
Gorlagon,’ by Prof. G. L, Kittredge, of Harvard; 
‘Iwain : a Study in the Origins of Arthurian 
Romance,’ by ‘Prof. A. C. L. Brown, of the 
University of Wisconsin. The two latter form 
vol. viii. of ‘‘ Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature,” ptiblished by Messrs. Ginn & Co., 
of Boston. All three are of great interest and 
value to the Arthurian student. Miss Paton 
and Prof. Brown have brought together and 
exhaustively discussed an immense body of 
material relating to the Celtic fairy as she is 
found alike in the oldér mythico-heroic literature 
of Ireland, and in the Arthurian cycle of the 
twelfth century, to the other-world realm which 
is her true home, and to the relations between 
her and the mortal hero whom she favours. 
Prof. Kittredge has had the good fortune to 
discover a practically unknown Arthurian 
romance, the ‘Narratio de Arthuro Rege et 
Rege Gorlagon Lycanthropo,.’ As this is con- 
tained in that recondite source Rawlinson 
B. 149 of the Bodleian, it has naturally escaped 
the notice of English scholars. He has printed 
the Latin text, and made it the subject of one 
of the most valuable investigations into the 
history and development of a special folk-tale 
theme, and into the relations between folk-tale 
and romance, with which I am acquainted. An 
English version of this story of Arthur and the 
Werewolf will appear in a forthcoming number 
of Folk-Lore. 

The general purport of these three studies 
may best be stated in the authors’ own 
words :— 

“In the fairy lore ef Arthurian romance we are 
dealing with rationalized myth, which produces a 
strangely incongruous and ogee rage gm whole, 
unless it is interpreted in the light of Celtic tradi- 
tion. That to each of the most important fays of 
the Arthurian cycle a Celtic origin is to be assigned 
is a view evidently enforced by an investigation of 
their nature” (Miss Paton). ‘It is believed that 
the theory of a Celtic origin for the story of the 
Iwain has been shown to possess extraordinary 
probability,—a probability far greater than should 
be enough to determine its general accept- 
ance” (Prof. Brown). ‘Studies such as these 
are merely contributions to a large induction 
which aims to determine the position of Celtic 
popular literature in the letters, and consequently 
in the life and culture, of the civilized world...... The 
specific results of our study are to emphasize once 
more the importance of Irish material (and even of 
‘modern Irish’ folk-lore) in settling these ques- 
tions. They fall in with what is coming to be more 
and more recognized as the correct view—the 
opinion that a considerable amount of the Celtic 
material that made its way to France actually came 
from Ireland, and further, that the function of 
Wales as an intermediary must not be overlooked 
simply because od, Welsh traditions are sparingly 
preserved ” (Prof. Kittredge). 

I call special attention to the last quotation. 
Prof. Kittredge was Child’s fellow-worker and 
literary executor ; no living scholar has a more 
exhaustive knowledge of medizval literature in 
all its branches. It is naturally gratifying in 
the extreme to me to find views which have 
always struck me as self-evident, which I stated 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, and for which 
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in the late eighties I had to do battle with 











illustrious and formidable German scholars, 
defended with a wealth of learning and an 
authority to which I can lay no claim. I can 
only hope that certain English critics, who hide 
their ignorance alike of Irish and of Arthurian 
literature under a parrot-like adherence to anti- 
quated obiter dicta of this or that German 
scholar, will at last note the conclusions which 
nearly all first-hand investigators of these litera- 
tures have reached. 

It is furthermore gratifying to think of the 
zeal and energy now being spent on Arthu- 
rian studies in America. In addition to the 
scholars whose works are cited above, Prof, 
Schofield, of Harvard, is labouring enthusias- 
tically ; one pupil of his, Prof. Fletcher, of 
Washington, has collated all the Arthurian 
material in the English chronicles; another, 
Miss Blount, of the Michigan State Normab 
College, is working at that Arthurian ‘ Ono- 
masticon’ which twelve years ago I declared 
to be one of the most pressing needs of 
Arthurian research. In contrast to all this 
activity, what is the condition of Arthurian. 
studies in the British *Isles, the home of 
the Arthur legend ? 
Weston is upholding the honour of English. 
scholarship. She is, it is true, a host in herself:. 
But where are the University professors, the: 
compeers of Profs. Kittredge and Schofield, 
with their army of working pupils? Where the. 
University recognition of these studies shown in 
the printing of Arthurian texts and investiga- 
tions, in the bestowal of academic distincticns. 
upon Arthurian scholars? In so far as the 
academic world of Great Britain is concerned, 
the Arthurian legend, Britain’s chief contribution 
to the imaginative treasure-house of mankind, 
might be non-existent. 

There has recently come into existence a 
body corresponding roughly to two sections of 
the French Institute, the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions and the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. Will the British Academy recog- 
nize its duty and its opportunity, and help in 
the complete issue of the Arthurian prose ro- 
mances, especially of the prose ‘ Lancelot,’ which 
influenced so profoundly medizeval life and art, 
and the publication of which is an indispensable. 
preliminary to scholarly knowledge of the 


Arthurian literature as a whole ? 
ALFRED Nott. 








Literary Gressip. 


Mr. Witi1Am Warson has taken a house 
in North Devon, it is reported, with a view 
to settling in that pleasant region. 


Tue life of Midhat Pasha, by his son Ali 
Haydar Midhat Bey, contains so muck 
curious and hitherto unpublished informa- 
tion on the state of the Turkish Empire, 
and the way in which the provinces are 
governed, that Mr. Murray has decided to 
publish the book now, in view of the exist- 
ing state of affairs in Macedonia, &c., 
instead of holding it back till the autumn. 


Mr. Rocer Pocock, we see, is advertising 
a declaration that ‘The Frontiersman’ is 
not, as many reviewers supposed, a work of 
fiction, but an authentic autobiography. 
The mistake is not unnatural, as Mr. Pocock 
has written some stories, and as the Standard, 
which reviewed the book as a narrative of 
fact, remarked, the get-up of the volume 
resembles that of a novel. 


An experiment, the scheme of which 
was communicated to the Atheneum some 
weeks ago, has been made in Cambridge 
successfully to afford, particularly to women 
teachers, opportunities for Biblical study 


Single - handed, Miss. 
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during a portion of the Long Vacation. 
Lecture-rooms, reading-rooms, and accom- 
modation for about fifty students were 
provided in Newnham College, and a large 
number of residents in Cambridge and of 
visitors in lodgings, as well as in Girton 
College, attended the lectures. They 
generally emphasized the constructive 
side of recent Biblical investigation, and 
the help afforded to students in the con- 
versation classes which accompanied each 
course of lectures, and in the direction 
given as to reading, was such as to stimulate 
inquiry and allay bewilderment in those 
first venturing into these troubled waters. 
The period of study lasted three weeks, and 
was so full of varied interest that all present 
seemed to feel great regret when it came to 
its close. 

Mr. Sipney Low contributes, in the 
Carnhill for September, some memories 
and impressions of W. E. Henley, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison tells the story of 
the now defunct Century Club. Mrs. Woods 
sends the first of a series of sketches of 
Guipizcoa and the Basques. Mr. Frank 
Dyson writes of ‘New Stars,’ and Mr. 
Michael McDonagh retells ‘The Tragedy 
of Robert Emmet’ from original matter 
contained in the Hardwicke Papers. The 
Rev. W. H. Hutton has a paper on 
‘Chipping Campden and the Cotswold 
Games.’ 

In Macmillan’s Magasine Mr. C. B. Roy- 
lance Kent considers the fiscal question with 
the aid of history. He sketches the various 
attempts that have been made to protect the 
products of this country, and tries to show 
that in the past, at all events, protection has 
hardly been justified by its results. Mr. 
R. E. Macnaghten, hon. secretary to the 
Tasmanian Public-house Trust Association, 
writes on ‘The Progress of Temperance.’ 
Eighteen years ago he contributed a paper 
on the drink question to Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. Some of the schemes he then suggested 
have since been generally adopted, though 
at the time they were regarded as visionary. 


Mr. Arcuipatp ConsTaBLE, a grandson 
of Archibald Constable, Sir Walter Scott’s 
publisher, has received a letter from the 
Secretary for Scotland stating that the 
privilege of King’s printer, conferred upon 
him personally by the Home Secretary’s 
warrant of December 10th, 1869, still holds 
good. Mr. Constable’s father, the late 
Thomas Constable, published in 1873 a 
record of his father, the publisher, entitled 
«Archibald Constable and his Literary 
Correspondents,’ in three volumes. A con- 
spicuous figure in the printing house is W. 
Blaikie. Long ago Mr. Henley dubbed him 
‘‘an artist in type,” and the production of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Edition” of R. L. Steven- 
son’s works by this firm bears this out. Mr. 
Blaikie, who was born in Edinburgh in 
1847, was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
and afterwards at a school in Brussels and 
at Edinburgh University. He was trained 
as a civil engineer, and entered the Indian 
Civil Service, but when on leave in this 
country in 1878 he accepted an invitation 
from Mr. Archibald Constable to enter the 
firm of T. & A. Constable, where he has 
remained ever since. 

Provost Ross, Inverness, and Mr. James 
Barron, editor of the Jnverness Courier, had 





the honour of conducting Lord Roberts over 
the battlefield of Culloden last Monday. 


Messrs. Macmitian & Co. write :— 

‘“‘In the first note in your ‘ Literary Gossip’ 
in the Atheneum for August 15th the writer 
says that Dorothy Wordsworth’s ‘ Recollections 
of a Tour in Scotland’ ‘seems to be out of 
print,’ and ‘ is certainly a book to reprint.’ We 
beg to remind you that, in 1897, Prof. William 
Knight, who had already contributed to our 
‘Eversley Series’ a complete edition of the 
‘Poetical and Prose Works of William Words- 
worth,’ brought out in the same series two sup- 
plementary volumes which contain all the 
‘Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth,’ including 
the ‘Recollections of a Tour in Scotland.’ 
These two volumes are still in print, and 
‘may be obtained from any bookseller’ for 
the modest sum of 8s. net.” 

Blackwood for September leads off with 
a further instalment of ‘Personalia.’? On 
this occasion Sigma draws on his recollec- 
tions of the world of art and letters. 
Another series is continued in ‘Scolo- 
paxiana,’ the author of which descants on 
the haunts of the snipe; and the number, 
which is strong in sport and travel, contains 
a paper on ‘Lapchak,’ and another, ‘ The 
River’s Mouth.’ Mr. Walter B. Harris 
gives a fuller account than has yet appeared 
of his recent experiences during ‘Three 
Weeks’ Captivity with the Moorish Rebels.’ 


Pror. Grorce Apam Smrrn, although 
still weak, hopes to be allowed to sail for 
Liverpool next month, and to be able to 
begin his college duties in the middle of 
October. His right arm suffers from 
neuritis. 

Tue Dean of Bangor, who died last week 
after but a brief tenure of his decanal office, 
was much esteemed for his publications on 
the ecclesiastical history of his native land. 


AccorpInc to a correspondent of the 

Newcastle Daily Journal, 
**the following lines were found written in a 
copy of Bewick’s ‘ Birds’ (1797) in Tennyson's 
handwriting and signed by him. Mr. R. Donkin, 
jun., of Rothbury, noticed them when making 
an inventory and valuation of the furniture, 
books, &c., in Erlington Hall, on behalf of the 
executors of the late Lord Ravensworth :— 

A gate and a field half ploughed, 

A solitary cow, 

A child with a broken slate, 

And a titmarsh in the bough. 

But where, alack, is Bewick 

To teil the meaning now ? 

ALFRED TENNYSON.” 


Tue distinguished historian Onno Klopp, 
whose death is reported from Vienna, was 
born at Leer, in East Friesland, in 1822. 
After the incorporation of Hanover, he re- 
mained a faithful adherent of the Guelphs, 
and followed King George to Vienna. He 
subsequently joined the Romish Church, 
and his writings, although they show great 
power and untiring research, unfortunately 
bear very strongly the impress of his re- 
ligious and political prejudices. Among 
his principal works are the ‘Geschichte 
Ostfrieslands’ and ‘The Fall of the House of 
Stuart and the Succession of the House of 
Hanover in Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

Mr. Power, who has edited for Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Oo.’s “ Library of Standard 
Biographies ” Southey’s life of Nelson, has 
printed the text from the last edition which 
the author revised. Several pages of notes, 
a chronology, a brief bibliography of the 
chief lives of Nelson, and a full index have 
been added. Lord Nelson’s own ‘‘memoir 





of his services,” which he wrote in 1799, 
has also been reprinted. 

Tue “Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” 
which has been in course of publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock during the last twenty years, 
under the editorship of Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, is to be completed in the course of 
the autumn by the issue of the section of the 
work relating to London, which will fill two 
volumes. 


Tue September number of Zemple Bar 
contains ‘Cardinals in Conclave,’ supply- 
ing full and minute details of the cere. 
monies observed in electing a new Pope; 
and ‘A Neglected Classic,’ giving an account 
of Orme’s ‘History of Indostan’ and its 
literary admirers. Miss Olive Katharine 
Parr contributes a description of the late 
Cardinal Vaughan as ‘The Children’s 
Cardinal.’ 


THE Count de Beugnot, who died recently, 
has bequeathed to the Institute the papers 
of Philippe Fgalité, the Duke of Orleans, 
which were found in his possession at the 
time of his arrest in 1793, as well as those 
seized after his execution. 

A rEceNT work by a Danish historian, 
Prof. Axel Olrik, on the heroic poetry of 
Denmark and the legendary kings of Lejre 
in Zealand, will appear shortly in an English 
translation published by Mr. Nutt in the 
‘Grimm Library,” No. 16. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week 
are: Return of Public Elementary Schools 
Warned (1d.); Report of the President of 
Queen’s College, Cork, for the Session 
1902-3 (2$d.); Forty-seventh Report of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, with Appen- 
dix (33d.); and a Command Paper (1739), 
price 3d., which contains only the names 
and qualifications of two ladies and two 
gentlemen ‘placed upon the Teachers’ 
Register’ by “‘the Council.” The Annual 
Report of the Ordnance Survey to March 
31st last (42. 8d.) is headed ‘‘ Army ” in the 
lists, a singularly inappropriate form. 


mame 








SCIENCE 


—_—— 


In the Andamans and Nicobars: the Narrative 
of a Cruise in the Schooner Terrapin, with 
Notices of the Islands, their Fauna, Ethnology, 
&c. By OC. Boden Kloss. (Murray.) 


Tue author of this work accompanied Mr. 
W. L. Abbott in a cruise early in 1901 
for the purpose of collecting specimens of 
natural history and ethnological objects, 
and their joint collections have been 
deposited in the National Museum at 
Washington. For their immediate purpose 
the explorers were successful in obtaining 
from the two groups of islands sixteen new 
varieties of small mammals (bats, rats, &c.), 
which raise the known mammalian fauna of 
those islands from twenty-four to forty, and 
ten hitherto undescribed species of birds. 
Incidentally to the work of collecting 
specimens of the island fauna, Mr. Kloss 
found time to make observations on the 
inhabitants of the islands, and to form an 
excellent series of photographs both of the 

ple and of the scenery, selections from 
which constitute a valuable portion of the 
volume and a material addition to know- 
ledge. 
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With regard to the people of the northern 
group, the Andamans, we already possess 
so full a description in the monograph 
published in 1884 by Mr. E. H. Man, and 
derived from his long residence among 
them, that it is no disparagement to Mr. 
Kloss to say that his observations, founded 
on a visit of less than a fortnight, do 
not greatly add to the anthropological 
materials furnished in that work. Fine 
views of the scenery of Barren Island 
and Ross Island are furnished, and 
groups of Andamanese men and women, 
one of the latter wearing, in addition to 
coral ornaments, a human skull suspended 
from her neck. Both sexes use the scantiest 
possible clothing, though the women of 
Rutland Island, in honour of their visitors, 
added to their dress, which consisted of a 
small bunch of grass hung from the waist 
by a cord, the decoration of an almost 
complete coating of ochreous clay, through 
which black eyes, nose, and lips showed 
below a bald pate with an effect that was 
ludicrous to the spectator, but admired by 
the wearer. 

The travellers arrived at Sawi Bay, in 
Car Nicobar (spelt by Mr. Kloss ‘‘ Kar’’), 
which is the most northerly island of the 
Nicobar group, on January 20th. At Mis, 
in that island, Mr. V. Solomon, a native of 
Madras, has been established since 1895 as 
the Government agent; and he is described 
by Sir R. C. Temple ‘‘as an efficient 
upholder of the peace in the islands, 
as general adviser to the semi-savage 
inhabitants in their private troubles and 
difficulties, as a diligent educator of youth, 
and as a reporter on all the affairs and 
occurrences of the island.” 

Mr. Kloss appears disposed somewhat 
to disparage the efforts of Mr. Solomon to 
introduce some degree of education and 
civilization among the community; but the 
testimony of Sir R. C. Temple is confirmed 
by the interesting and characteristic ex- 
tracts from Mr. Solomon’s diaries during 
six years of his residence in the island 
that have recently been published in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
Nothing is more obvious from these than 
that Mr. Solomon possesses in a high 
degree the qualities of insight, sympathy, 
and comprehension that are the best 
equipment of one who has to deal with 
native races. Mr. Kloss has made an 
independent selection of extracts from 
these diaries, and has also reprinted an 
account of a visit to Car Nicobar by Dr. 
I. G. Koenig in1778. He furnishes photo- 
graphic groups and individual portraits of 
natives—some in the ampler costume they 
have lately adopted, and others in the 
scanty dress of old times—with views of 
= dwellings, which are erected upon 
piles. 

At Tihanchong, the next important island 
of the group, the voyagers found a good 
anchorage south of Novara Bay, which was 
unnamed in the chart, and christened it 
Terrapin Bay, after the name of their 
schooner. Here they caught their first 
megapode, a bird remarkable, as its name 
implies, for the extraordinary strength and 
size of its feet, and also for its custom of 
orming a mound for the reception of its 
©ggs, which are very large. 

Their visit to Nankauri, though only for 
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a few days, produced interesting results. 
They saw a good deal of Tanamara, the 
headman, observed keenly the customs and 
manner of life of the people, and took some 
good photographs. One of Tanamara’s 
‘“‘ Kareau,” a small figure placed in front 
of the house for the purpose of scaring 
away devils, may be specially noted. They 
were spectators of one of the native dances, 
and supplied the dancers with rum-and- 
water—an incident rather to be regretted. 

At Little Nicobar they found monkeys in 
abundance, and Mr. Kloss makes the follow- 
ing observation as to the effect of man’s 
appearance on the monkeys :— 

‘‘The expression of their emotions is cer 
tainly almost human, as they sit and stare at 
him, coughing and snarling with anger and con- 
tempt, drawing back their heads and throwing 
the hand before the face with a gesture of 
abhorrence, and other movements indicative 
of shocked and outraged feelings; but pre- 
dominant is the expression of absolute horror.” 

The Nicobar Islands are inhabited by two 
distinct tribes, those of the coast and of the 
interior, the latter known as ‘‘ Shom Pen.”’ 
A brief account of these people, the result 
of several visits to the islands, was com- 
municated to the Anthropological Institute 
by Mr. Man in 1885, and was accompanied 
in the Journal of that body by a very in- 
adequate photograph. Much gratitude is 
therefore due to Mr. Kloss for the striking 
photographs he has obtained of the Shom 
Pen, in full face and in profile, and of their 
villages, and for the details he supplies of 
measurements taken by him. Those of the 
adult malesof the Shom Penshow an average 
height of 5 ft. 4in. and those of eight adult 
females of 5 ft. 1in. Those of three boys 
and three girls between 10 and 15 are 
also given, besides measurements of twenty- 
four men of the coast tribe of Great 
Nicobar, and fifteen men of Car Nicobar, 
who together also average 5 ft. 4in. in height. 
The inland tribe, who are doubtless the 
aborigines of the islands and belong to a 
primitive Malayan stock, are considered by 
Mr. Kloss to be no longer racially pure. 
He infers this from the great variety in 
their facial appearance and from the fact 
that the hair occurs in all the grades 
between curly and straight, and attributes 
it to a possible mixture on the one hand 
with people of Indian race, stranded on the 
island in the course of the commercial inter- 
change which anciently existed between 
Southern India and the Malayan Archi- 

elago, and on the other hand with 
XK egritoes from Andaman. 

Mr. Kloss is to be congratulated on the 
great skill and industry with which, in a 
very limited time and in the pursuit of the 
engrossing occupation of collecting speci- 
mens in natural history, he has succeeded in 
accumulating the abundant information with 
which this volume of nearly 400 pages is 
replete, and upon the pleasant style in 
which that information is conveyed to the 
reader. He possesses the faculties of keen 
observation and rapid insight, and has used 
them to the full in the production of this 
valuable and entertaining work. He has 
not forgotten the importance of a good 
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METEOROLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Cloud-World, its Features and Signi- 

Jicance: being a Popular Account of Forms and 
Phenomena. By Samuel Barber. (Stock.) 
—Whether a particular cloud has the form 
of a whale or a camel has been disputed 
by a well-known character; but the almost 
infinite diversity of the appearances of clouds has 
attracted attention in all ages, and led to much 
speculation on the causes of the changes, some- 
times slow, sometimes rapid, in these. Mr. 
Barber is already favourably known by his 
articles in Knowledge, Science Gossip, and other 
scientific periodicals on meteorological pheno- 
mena, thus preparing us for the more extended 
study contained in the work before us, which is 
the result, he tells us in the preface, of forty 
years’ observation of the wonders and beauty of 
the daylit sky. It has evidently been a labour 
of love, and the interest felt by the author in 
its preparation will doubtless be communicated 
to alarge number of readers. Some of the most 
striking cloud phenomena, he remarks, take 
place at elevations where they cannot be satis- 
factorily followed ; some again must be regarded 
as local, such as the appearances of a species of 
cumulus sketched in Texas and sent by the artist 
to Mr. Barber. But, of course, the salient types 
admit of being classified and described, as is 
done in this volume, aided by many beautiful 
illustrations, some of which are reproductions 
(by permission) from admirable photographs in 
Knowledge. We have not space to enter into 
details, but may just quote from the chapter on 
‘Cirro-cumulus Pallium,’ which is 
“often seen forming a dappled sky in connexion 
with ‘fish-stratus.’ It is a very beautiful variety, 
giving rise to those lovely effects of amber light 
that kindled the muse of Milton. How serenely 
its soft white forms sail across the bright disc of the 
mild autumnal sun or the glittering moon, that 
exquisitely peeps through its delicately tinted 
fringe |” 
The chapters on the snow-cloud, the sun-pillar, 
and the hail-cloud are of especial interest. A 
very handy descriptive glossary of cloud-forms 
is given at the end of the volume. 


British Rainfall, 1902: On the Distribution of 
Rain over the British Isles during the Year 1902, 
as observed at about 3,500 Stations in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Compiled by H. Sowerby 
Wallis and Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc., LL.D. 
(Stanford.)—Mr. Wallis writes the preface to 
this annual compendium, and remarks that he 
has succeeded, with the assistance of Dr. Mill 
(into whose hands he feels that he must now 
resign the active editorship), in bringing out 
the present volume in July, earlier than any 
since 1888, although the number of stations 
has increased by forty per cent. during the 
time. It is inevitable that public interest in 
the weather of a year should somewhat wane 
even iri six months after its close, but the labour 
of its tabulation, discussion, and preparation for 
press, cannot possibly be accomplished in less. 
Here we have space to mention only a few of 
the more interesting results. Mr. Wallis’s own 
observations have been made at Camden Square, 
and 1902 completes forty-five years of them. The 
average rainfall in that period was 2499 inches ; 
the wettest year was 1878, when the fall was 
34:08 inches ; the driest, 1864, when it was only 
16-93 inches, less than half that of the wettest. 
The fall in 1902 was 20°84 inches, which is the 
least since 1898, when it only amounted to 17°69, 
Dr. Mill discusses the number of rainy days in 
1902 as compared with the average over all the 
stations. He remarks that it is more difficult to 
do this than to discuss the amount of rainfall. 
Defining, however, a ‘‘ rainy day” to be the 
period from 9 a.m. on one day to the same hour 
on the next during which not less than 0°01 in. 
of rain was registered, he sums up as a general 
result that the average number of rainy days 
per annum increases from 150 in the south- 
east of England to over 250 in the north-west 
of Ireland and Scotland, and that in all parts of 
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the country the year 1902 had 2 per cent. 
more rainy days than the average, while the 
total rainfall was about 15 per cent. less than 
the average. The study of the weather of the 
year 1902 is unusually instructive in showin 
the difference between general impressions pa 
actual scientific measurement. ost persons 
thought that 1902 was a wet, some even a very 
wet year ; but this arose from the fact that it 
was remarkably cold and cloudy, with a com- 

tively small total amount of sunshine, for 
as we have already mentioned) it really was, on 
the whole, a dry year. As regards the rainfall 
in different localities, it will be of interest to 
mention that the largest was at Ben Nevis 
Observatory, Inverness, which was 157-09 inches, 
and the smallest that at Oakleigh, Higham, 
Kent, where it amounted to only 15°12 inches. 
In conclusion we may note the comparison of 
the rainfall in different months of the year. 
January was the driest, and this was mainly 
due to the absence of snowstorms and the small 
number of cyclonic disturbances. February 
was also very dry ; March and April were about 
normal ; May was relatively the wettest month 
of the year; the fall in June was above the 
average, the temperature being abnormally low, 
asin May. July was cool and cloudy, but not wet. 
The general impression about August was that 
it was very wet; but though there was an 
exceptional number of rainy days, the rainfall 
over the greatest part of the country was less 
than usual. September, notwithstanding its 
storms, was nearly as dry as January. October 
was one of the driest months of the year. 
November was remarkable for heavy rainfall 
in Ireland, whilst Scotland and the north of 
England were unusually dry, and in the rest of 
England the fall was about an average. On the 
other hand, the map for December shows the 
most uniform distribution of rainfall as com- 
pared with the other eleven months. It had 
very few severe storms, and consequently there 
were no widespread heavy falls of rain, such as 
usually place a high total to the credit of the 
last month of the year. 





THE CHURCHYARD YEW AT CROWHURST, SURREY. 
Royal Societies Club, August 14th, 1903. 

Ir is not a little remarkable that there should 
exist in places of the same name two such noble 
yews as are to be found in the churchyards of 
the two Crowhursts, the one in Surrey, the 
other in Sussex. This identity in name has on 
several occasions led to confusion. Of the two, 
the Surrey tree is the larger. I have just read 
in the Atheneum of August 8th your review of 
Mr. Hudson’s ‘ Hampshire Days,’ in which the 
following sentence occurs :— 

“ There is an excellent account of the old yew trees 
of celebrity in Hampshire, and in this connexion 
Dr. Jobn Lowe, the author of ‘The Yew Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ might turn in his recent 
grave at finding himself immortalized as ‘Dr. Loe.’” 

On turning to Mr. Hudson’s book, I find in 
the index the reference to ‘‘ Mr. Loe,” and on 
pp. 219-20 the remark that the churchyard yew 
at Crowhurst, Surrey, ‘‘is a wonderful tree...... 
which Loe says nothing about in his ‘ Yew 
Trees of Great Britain and Ireland.’” Now it 
is bad enough to misspell an author’s name, but 
it is worse to blame him for omitting all mention 
of a subject on which he has written nearly two 
pages (pp. 200-202). As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Lowe has noticed both the Crowhurst yews of 
Surrey (pp. 38, 88, 200) and Sussex (pp. 89, 202), 
as might easily have been discovered by referring 
to his index, and yet Mr. Hudson, after a 
disparaging allusion to the volume, does not 
hesitate to say that ‘‘the yew trees which have 
most attracted me...... are not in the book.” 

In justice to the memory of my late friend, I 
trust you will permit me to point out this piece 
of careless criticism; for if allowed to pass 
uncorrected, it may depreciate the value of a 
book in which I happen to know that the 





test pains were taken to afford trustworthy 
information on the subject of which it treats. 
J. E. Hartine. 








Science Gossty. 

Mr. R. LypEKKER has written an article on 
‘Local Variation in the Giraffe’ for the 
September number of Animal Life, which will 
be illustrated by a series of coloured and 
isochromatic plates from paintings of specimens 
living in the collection of the Duke of Bedford 
and the Zoological Gardens, and from mounted 
examples in the British Museum. Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co., the publishers, also have in 
the press a volume vf zoological essays by Mr. 
Lydekker, which will be published this autumn 
under the title of ‘ Mostly Mammals.’ 

At the conclusion of the Geodetic Congress 
held at Copenhagen from the 4th to the 
13th inst. a resolution was passed requesting 
the various nations to carry out extensive 
measurements of gravity from the Atlantic 
towards the East through the lowlands of 
Europe and Asia, as well as in the plateau 
around Thibet. A clear conception of the 
variations of weight and of the distribution of 
bulk in the crust of the earth would be gained 
thereby in connexion with astronomical deter- 
minations of longitude and latitude. 

Tue title of Dr. Sven Hedin’s book on his 
latest journey in Central Asia, which will be 
published in the middle of November, will be 
‘A Thousand Miles on New Roads.’ 

Tue Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
has issued Dr. J. E. Dutton’s Report of the 
Malaria Expedition to the Gambia in 1902, 
forming Memoir 10 of the publications of the 
School. Following a description of the topo- 
graphy and statistics of Bathurst, the chief town, 
comes an admirable account of the natural and 
artificial breeding-places for mosquitoes. From 
this it is clear that the white man in the tropics 
may himself unwittingly conduce to the breed- 
ing of the insects on his own premises. Thus 
an examination of one of the large European 
factories showed that in the yard were six barrels 
containing water (more or less foul), in the 
garden seventeen tubs holding water for garden- 
ing purposes, also eight small uncovered wells. 
In all of these receptacles mosquito larvze were 
met with, those of Anopheles and Culex existing 
in good numbers in the tubsand wells. Besides 
these breeding- places, many domestic articles 
scattered about served the same purpose in the 
wet season. Indeed, it is concluded that the 
wash-tubs, garden-tubs, wells, and rain-barrels 
occurring here and elsewhere form the chief 
source of the mosquito in Bathurst for at least 
six months of the dry season, when all other 
breeding - places, artificial and natural, have 
ceased to exist. Again, the boats on the beach 
were infested with larve through the presence 
of stored rain-water. From a rough estimation, 
Dr. Dutton calculated that each boat would pro- 
duce 2,000 mosquitoes per week, and fifty boats 
of all kinds producing this quantity constitute 
a total of 100,000 insects per week distributed 
into the town. It would seem, therefore, that 
whatever practical measures are brought into 
force for the destruction of the mosquito, re- 
garding which considerable divergence of view 
exists, prohibitory rules and regulations for 
sanitary ends should receive the fullest con- 
sideration. Supplementary to the foregoing, it 
may be mentioned that these researches are 
shortly to be extended by a new expedition to 
the Congo Free State, under the charge of Dr. 
Dutton, who will be accompanied by Dr. J. L. 
Todd and Dr. OC. Christy. The observers are 
commissioned to report to the School of Tropical 
Medicine on sleeping sickness and other diseases, 
and on possible ameliorative sanitary measures 
for various centres. 


WE are glad to say that M. Henry con- 
tradicts the statement that appeared in the 





Atheneum and other papers last week that that 
distinguished astronomer had been the victim 
of an Alpine accident. ‘‘I never,” he writes 
‘attempted, even when younger than fifty. 
three, to climb over any mountain but my 
modest and native Vosges.” 

BorrRELLyY’s comet (c, 1903) will its peri- 
helion on the 27th inst., and iain in eht 
ascension is so slow that it will for the next two. 
or three weeks rise too short a time before the 
sun to be visible. Towards the end of September 
it may become visible again, but much dimi- 
nished in brightness ; it will be best seen in the 
southern hemisphere, passing near \ Hydra 
on the 2lst, and, afterwards entering Antlia, 
will be very near the star a in that constella. 
tion on October 9th. 








FINE ARTS 
Hubert and John van Eyck. By Frances 0, 
Weale. ‘The Artist’s Library.” (Uni- 
corn Press.) 


THE respective share of Hubert and John 
in the Van Eyck pictures has been 
vigorously discussed of late, and so many 
important additions have been made to our 
knowledge that it is at last possible to 
arrange their works with approximate 
accuracy. Nothing has contributed more 
to this result than the indefatigable 
researches of Mr. W. H. J. Weale, and the 
present volume by his daughter may be 
taken as having his imprimatur. Perhaps 
wisely, Miss Weale has not entered into a 
detailed discussion of the controversy on 
the subject which appeared recently in the 
Atheneum. To have answered all objec- 
tions in detail would, no doubt, have oceu- 
pied too much space, but it is rather 
surprising to find no reference to the Turin 
miniatures published by M. Durrieu in 
the Gasette des Beaux-Arts, since not only 
does the dating of these works provide 
strong support for the views already 
arrived at by Mr. Weale, but they add a 
number of masterpieces, unequalled in their 
way, to the too short list of Hubert’s work. 

Miss Weale has confined herself to telling 
in the fewest possible words all that is 
really known of the lives of the two brothers, 
and supplying a brief description of the 
works which modern criticism has dis- 
covered to be theirs or imputed to them. 
This portion of her task is, on the whole, 
well done, though coloured by a certain 
tinge of partisanship, natural enough to 4 
lady who is setting forth views which she 
accepts with unquestioning confidence from 
her guide. There is just a hint of undue 
disparagement of John’s work in order to 
exalt the achievements of his elder brother. 

We share entirely her enthusiasm for 
Hubert, and agree in regarding him 
perhaps the greatest exponent in painting 
of the deepest conceptions of the Middle 
Ages. We agree that beside this great 
poetic creator John’s talent appears of 4 
lower order, but it is surely more interesting 
to point out the striking difference between 
the two than to insist overmuch on the 
superiority of the one, since each in oppo 
site directions was consummate. Nor 18 
the distinction quite clearly apprehended 
when one is called an idealist and the other 
a realist. It would be hard to find franker, 
more unequivocal realism than is to be seet 
in the bloated figure of the sleeping soldier 
in Hubert’s ‘ Three Maries at the Tomb,’ nor 
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has realism of a kind ever since reached the 
same pitch as that of the landscape back- 
grounds of the Turin miniatures. We may, 
perhaps, hint at the nature of the difference 
by calling one a symbolic realism and the 
other a literal realism. That the discovery 
by John of literal realism was an unfortu- 
nate one for the future of European art is 
possible, but the immense genius of the dis- 
coverer and the perfection with which he 
attained his ends are undeniable, and Miss 
Weale’s criticism of his works suggests that 
she has not altogether understood where his 
greatness lay. She objects that his works 
have not the same kind of beauty that is 
conspicuous in Hubert’s, forgetting that he 
was aiming at something, perhaps lower, 
but at all events entirely distinct. Her 
attitude is justified where she discusses the 
great Bruges altarpiece, because in this 
John’s temperament was discordant with the 
idea of the picture. But when she demurs 
to the ugliness of the cast of Jane Arnolfini’s 
drapery she is surely missing the point of 
John’s picture and the extraordinary beauty 
of the design used as a means of charac- 
terization. Or, again, when she objects to 
the ugliness of the Infant in the ‘Virgin’ 
of the Staedel Institute, she fails to see that 
John would have been painting another 
picture if he had been less frank in his 
statement—that in this picture he is rather 
looking forward to Rembrandt than back 
to Hubert. 

In distinguishing between the works of the 
two brothers there is a danger of relying too 
entirely upon the presence or absence of par- 
ticular motives. With regard to the Louvre 
picture Miss Weale argues that it ‘‘ must be 
from the same hand asthat belonging to Baron 
Rothschild, since the very same town, with 
its flowing river crossed by a bridge, occurs 
in the background.”’ Nothing is more likely 
than that a motive like this should be taken 
by John in one of his earlier works from his 
elder brother’s pictures, while again it is 
possible that one may have done the back- 
ground, the other the figures; but, in any case, 
it would seem that the more searching tests 
of style criticism reveal a profound distinc- 
tion between the two pictures. Both are 
reproduced in this book, and to some extent 
the distinctions are apparent. The head of 
Chancellor Rollin, with his elephantine ear 
and his parchment skin, shows throughout 
John’s way of seeing and realizing minute 
details of form and surface quality. The 
Virgin, too, is far nearer to John’s Virgin 
of the Staedel Institute than to the suaver, 
more gracious type of the Rothschild picture. 
Even the architecture and the landscape are 
realized with a certain sharp, unyielding 
precision of touch which belongs rather to 
John than to Hubert. It must be admitted, 
however, that in general conception it 
approaches Hubert more nearly than does 
any other work. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow Miss 
Weale where, in discussing the old question 
of the Van Eycks’ technical discovery, she 
says :— 

“Tt is an event which stands unparalleled in 
the history of art, that suddenly from the 
inferior tempera panels of the earlier school 
We pass to such a masterpiece as the ‘ Adoration 
of the Lamb.’ ” 


No doubt Miss Weale may know of some 
tempera panels of the generation before 


Hubert, yet nearly all the finest works of 
his immediate predecessors are in oil, while 
Melchior Broederlam’s great altarpiece is 
technically almost as perfect as the work of 
Van Eyck himself, and is, like his, in an oil 
or varnish medium. Again, it is remark- 
able that no mention is made of the 
Hermanstadt portrait, the very plausible 
attribution of which to Hubert is due to 
Mr. Weale. 

In including among the genuine works of 
John M. Helleputte’s triptych, Miss Weale 
might well have warned her readers that 
whatever the documentary evidence for it 
may be, the actual surface of the picture is 
of modern workmanship, and an extremely 
bad example of it. 

We have confined ourselves almost en- 
tirely to the points on which it is possible 
to take exception to Miss Weale’s book, 
precisely because every one will take for 
granted the scrupulous historical accuracy, 
the close intimacy with the details of 
medizeval Flemish life, and the scholarly 
tone which it displays. Her readers will 
be none the less grateful to Miss Weale for 
giving them in such a concise form the 
substance of her father’s researches upon 
the subject. Indeed, it is so valuable to 
students that the publisher might do well 
to bring it out in a rather more expensive 
format, with illustrations of all the works 
attributed by Miss Weale to the Van Eycks, 
including the little-known replica of the 
Turin picture which is now in New York. 





The Sculptures of the Parthenon. By A. S. 

Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. (Murray.) 

No one has a better right than Dr. Murray 
to speak of the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
and he has conferred a great boon on the 
artist, on the archeologist, and on the 
general reader by the publication of this 
volume. In it he has brought together for 
the first time, in a convenient form, a series 
of photographic reproductions, small, but 
clear and adequate, which include nearly 
everything that is still extant of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, together with 
copies of the old drawings that furnish trust- 
worthy records of what has since been 
destroyed. A most characteristic feature 
is the complete representation of the frieze, 
in a single folding plate, inserted in a pocket 
at the end of the volume; it reflects credit 
on the photographers for clearness and 
uniformity of tone. The folding plates with 
Carrey’s drawings of the two pediments on 
an adequate scale, and his sketches of the 
east and west metopes inserted beneath 
them, are also most useful. 

The text makes no attempt to emulate 
the completeness of Michaelis’s work on the 
Parthenon, though supplementing it in 
many details; it is evidently intended 
mainly for artists and for the general reader 
rather than for the archeologist. At the 
same time, Dr. Murray’s intimate know- 
ledge of the Elgin marbles and the care he 
has bestowed on their study make many of 
his remarks suggestive even to the special 
student. Some of them, however, are open 
to criticism ; if these are selected for notice, 
it is with no intention of detracting from 
the value of the greater number that cannot 





bequoted. It is disappointing, for example, 


to find here a repetition of the old assertion 
that the frieze was ‘‘visible only in the 
colonnade, or, at farthest, on the steps of 
the temple, and therefore in diffused light.” 
The connexion of the last clause seems 
confused; the lighting is a separate 
question. But a glance at the frieze still 
remaining within the colonnade of the Par- 
thenon or the Theseum suffices to show that 
it was intended to be seen not by a spectator 
craning up his neck within the colonnade, 
but from a reasonable distance away, when 
its effect, as seen between the columns, is 
very fine, and evidently calculated on in the 
design. Again, Mr. Murray’s suggestion as 
to the influence of local surroundings on the 
impression produced by cosmic phenomena 
is excellent; but its application is marred 
by an unfortunate slip of memory in the 
statement that ‘‘an Athenian standing at 
dawn before the east front of the Parthenon 
and looking towards the pediment might 
see the sun rising from the sea on his left 
and the moon passing on his right over the 
hills.” The meaning of this is not easy to 
grasp, as such a spectator would apparently 
be facing west, and so have the sun behind 
him; but in any case both sun and moon 
rise over the ridge of Hymettus at Athens, 
and set over the sea. The discussion of the 
moon-goddess in the same pediment is 
further confused by the use of the word 
“waning”? more than once instead of 
setting. To the gem reproduced on plate xv. 
as a new piece of evidence for the statue of 
Athena Parthenos undue weight seems to 
be attributed; for its relation to the statue 
is by no means a close or direct one. It 
therefore does not seem safe to infer from’ 
it the presence of an owl on a short column 
‘‘as part of the original design of Pheidias, 
and as probably being the source of the 
pillar which the copyist has introduced into 
the Varvakeion statuette.” On many other 
matters there is room for difference of 
opinion. Probably no two authorities will 
agree as to the identification of the sub- 
ordinate figures on the pediments, for 
example; and the association of all the 





central metopes of the south side with the 
fight of centaurs and lapithe is not free 
from difficulty. On p. 59 the Giganto- 
machia is accidentally assigned to the 
western metopes. But both text and illus- 
trations will be welcome to the student as 
well as to the artist, and should do much to 
diffusé knowledge about the Elgin marbles, 
and to increase the value attached to them. 








THE BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT SHEFFIELD. 
Il. 

THE visits paid on Tuesday afternoon, August 
1lth, were to Steetley Chapel and Barlborough 
Hall. Steetley Chapel was visited by the Associa- 
tion at the previous Sheffield Congress, thirty 
years ago, and it was then ina state of utterruin, 
roofless and neglected, with ivy growing over 
its walls, and fowls sheltering within its dese- 
crated nave; but in 1880 the present vicar of 
Whitwell, Canon Mason, in whose parish 
it is situated, determined to set about the 
work of restoration. This has been carried out 
with commendable judgment and care, and the 
little building is now used once more for service, 
having been ‘‘ reconciled” by the present Arch- 


bishop of York. 
Steetley Chapel is one of the most perfect 





examples of the late Norman style at pre- 
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sent existing. Its area is small, but in pro- 
portion and in workmanship it is exquisite. It 
consists of nave and apsidal choir only, but 
rich carving is lavished wherever opportunity 
for it occurs. The chapel was built in the 
twelfth century, probably by Gley le Breton, 
but this is uncertain. The chief features of 
interest are the south porch, the chancel, and 
the apse. The porch is composed of a triple 
arch, resting on three pillars. The inmost 
member of the arch is plain, the second and 
third are ornamented with the beak-head and 
with zigzag design. On the pillars the sculptor 
has lavished his art. The inmost one is simply 
moulded, the second one is very rich with 
deeply cut interleaving foliage, the third is orna- 
mented with medallions, and on the capital is a 
siren. The chancel wall forms a kind of frame, 
through which the round arch and the lovely 
apse are seen. It gives an effect of solemn 
depth and rich beauty. The arch is triple : the 
inmost design is the zigzag, the next the battle- 
ment, and the third is ‘tan escalloped border 
over reticulated cones.” The two pillars on 
the north side are richly carved, one with a 
double-bodied lion, the other with St. Michael 
crushing the dragon. The apse has a stone 
vaulted roof, supported by four ribs resting on 
engaged pillars. In the centre, where the ribs 
meet, is a medallion containing the ‘‘ Lamb as 
it had been slain.” The capitals of the pillars 
are elaborately carved. On the outside grotesque 
heads surround the chapel beneath the roof, 
and a beautiful string-course of carved foliage— 
no two leaves alike—girdles the apse below 
the three narrow Norman windows. A deco- 
rated window on the south side of the chancel 
is the only feature later than the Norman 
period. 

Barlborough Hall is well described by Mr. 
Gotch in his book on Renaissance architecture. 
It is approached by a fine avenue of elms and 

‘beeches, and as one draws near to this stately 
Elizabethan mansion, the predominant feeling 
is that architecture in that age was still a living 
art. The Hall was built in 1583-4 by 
Francis Rodes, a justice of the Common Pleas 
and serjeant-at-law, and is somewhat similar to 
Bolsover. It is of square construction, and the 
windows face the gardens, and not a central 
court. The parapets are battlemented, and 
there are no gables. There is some good 
carving, and over the fireplace in the drawing- 
room is a famous piece of stone sculpture, repre- 
senting Francis Rodes and his two wives, with 
heraldic shields containing their arms and 
quarterings. In the library there are some 
interesting autographs, in the shape of framed 
letters and signatures of Oliver Cromwell, Bess 
of Hardwick, and other celebrities of the past. 
The Hall and its history were described by Mr. 
J. R. Wigfull, the hon. local secretary. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour at which 
the party returned to Sheffield, there was no 
evening meeting. 

On Wednesday, August 12th, about eighty 
members and friends made an early start, 
as the day’s programme included Beauchief 
Abbey, Chesterfield, and Winfield Manor. 
Of Beauchief Abbey, described by Dr. Stokes, 
nothing remains but the massive western tower 
of the church, which has had an insignificant 
little seventeenth-century church tacked on to 
it—a curious anomaly. This abbey was founded 
in 1183 by Robert Fitz Ranulph for canons of 
the Premonstratensian Order. The founder had 
watched in Canterbury Cathedral while the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket was being per- 
petrated, and thought in this way to expiate his 
crime. Chesterfield Church, with its quainttwisted 
spire, is too well known to require detailed 
notice. It was described by Mr. R. T. Gratton, 
an enthusiastic local antiquary, who pointed out 
that the oldest part of the present *‘ restored ” 
building is to be found in the south chapel 
of the chancel. This contains the celebrated 
Foljambe monuments, There is a remarkable 








fourteenth-century tomb in the south wall of 
the nave, almost hidden by pews, with an early 
form of crocket and finial canopy, which con- 
tains the effigy of a priest placed the wrong way 
about—i.e., with his feet to the east instead of 
to the west—so Mr. Gratton said; but the eftigy 
was evidently not intended originally for its 
present position. 

The famous manor of Winfield, or Wing- 
field (as the railway has made it), stands 
south of Yorkshire, just across the Derby- 
shire border, and is now in a state of com- 

lete ruin. It was built in 1441 by Ralph, 

ord Cromwell, Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, and sold by him to John Talbot, 
second Earl of Shrewsbury ; it was a magnifi- 
cent dwelling and a splendid example of the 
transition from military to domestic archi- 
tecture. It was the country seat of a great 
nobleman, but it was built in times when means 
of defence were still necessary. It was there- 
fore protected by a moat, strong gates, towers, 
and earthworks, and provision was made for a 
garrison. Its designers, however, were artists, 
and their work, though strong in the military 
sense, was also of rare beauty. Nothing now 
remains except the bare walls and some winding 
staircases, but: windows, fireplaces, drains, and 
other things help the imagination to fill in what 
is missing. The house is built in the best style 
of Perpendicular, and the tracery of some of the 
windows, including the fine bay window in the 
banqueting hall, is particularly good. Beneath 
this hall there is a great vaulted crypt, with 
massively ribbed groined arches, and decorative 
carving on the bosses at the intersections 
and on the caps of the piers, about whose use 
there is some uncertainty. Some would make 
it a chapel; others a mere store-room ; others 
the armoury of the establishment ; others the 
retainers’ hall ; but the most plausible theory 
seems to be that it was a barrack-room for the 
men-at-arms, and its four exits, leading off in 
every direction, appear to have been provided 
that the garrison might take their posts without 
any delay on a sudden alarm. 

When Queen Mary was at Winfield her estab- 
lishment consisted of more than 300 persons. 
Her own retinue is said to have consisted of 
“ five gentilmen, fourteen servitours, three cooks, 
four boyes, three gentilmen’s men, two wives, 
the wenches and children.” She had four good 
coach-horses, and her gentlemen six ; and the 
queen and her suite drank about ten tuns of 
wine a year. Relays of men ceaselessly watched 
the queen’s apartments, and the precincts of the 
manor were closely guarded. In all 210 officers 
and soldiers were employed on this duty. There 
must have been exciting times at Winfield 
when Queen Mary was there, but still more 
exciting times were to follow, and it was amid 
the clash of arms in the tumultuous days of the 
Civil Wars that Winfield Manor, after having 
served the purposesof both sides came to destruc- 
tion. When the war broke out, it was in the hands 
of the Earl of Pembroke, who had married 
a daughter of the seventh Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Pembroke, siding with the Parliament, gar- 
risoned the place with Roundheads, but the 
Earl of Newcastle captured it after a four days’ 
siege. Cavaliers then became the garrison, and 
withstood a much longer siege, lasting some 
months. Their artillery was their strength, 
but at length the besiegers brought ‘*foure 
great pieces” against them; a big hole was 
made in the walls, the garrison surrendered, 
and the great days of Winfield were ended. By 
a decree of June 23rd, 1646, in which the Par- 
liament announced their determination to 
destroy every place which might serve as a 
**nest for malignants,” it was dismantled and 
reduced to ruin. 

The manor and its history were described by 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell- Withers, of Sheffield. 

There was no evening meeting; but at a dinner 
given by the members to the President and local 
officers, Dr. Birch took occasion to enlarge on 





the work done by the Association during the 
sixty years of its existence, and referred to the 
fact that it was now celebrating, under most 
auspicious conditions, its diamond jubilee, 

On Thursday morning, August 13th, a large 
party of members and friends visited the earth. 
works at Wincobank and the eighteenth-century 
church at Ecclesfield. The sun was shining 
brilliantly as the visitors toiled up the rough 
pathway to the top of the hill on which the 
camp of Wincobank is situated. On the one 
side of the hill it shone on smiling fields ang 
waving trees, and made the distant brown 
moors shimmer hazily. On the other side it 
struggled through black smoke and grey steam 
down into the grimy, sordid, dismal streets of 
Brightside—a sadly misnamed quarter of Shef- 
field. The contrast was startling, but charac. 
teristic of the busy West Riding. 

For most of our knowledge of the Wincobank 
Fort we have to thank the Library and Museums 
Committee of the Sheftield Corporation, who 
have defrayed the cost of the excavations 
recently carried out under the direction of Mr, 
E. Howarth, who acted as the guide of the 
party on this occasion and described the camp. 
Oval in shape, 150 yards in one diameter and 
120 yards in the other, the earthworks can be 
clearly traced as they encircle the crown of the 
hill. The outer defence is a bank of earth, 
next a ditch, and then an inner rampart formed 
of rough stones piled up to a considerable 
height, with the larger ones at the base, and 
the surface faced with smooth clay to render 
attack more difficult. In this rampart a 
quantity of burnt stones and charred wood 
were found built into the wall, and it is 
surmised that these are relics of the builders’ 
fires. In one or two places the wall had been 
bored and cut through, so that it might be more 
thoroughly examined. Round about are smal} 
mounds which have been explored. In one 
part of the wall the remains of an open hearth 
have been discovered, but the only ‘‘ finds” 
consist of two unworked pieces of jet, four or 
five flint implements, and the fragments of two 
Roman cinerary urns. These are the only 
documents which tell us anything about the 
people who had their homes in the country 
around, and their ‘‘ place of refuge” behind the 
earthwork, the ditch, and the rampart. That 
the fort itself was not used as a place of 
residence seems to be fairly established. Mr. 
I, C. Gould, in thanking Mr. Howarth, pointed 
out that as a rule the later Celts fixed ona 
flat-topped hill for their forts, and that a ridged 
hill, as here, i.e., with so-called ‘‘hog-” or 
‘¢razor-back,” is evidence of early date. He 
would fix the formation of this fort at quite five 
hundred years before the coming of the Romans, 
while the Roman urns of dark grey ware would 
seem to show that the conquerors, as was their 
wont, used the camp after driving off the 
natives. The President, Mr. Leader, in second- 
ing, suggested that the Duke of Norfolk should 
be approached, with a view to saving this 
interesting relic of antiquity permanently from 
the ubiquitous and rapacious builder. 

The drive was continued to Ecclesfield, where 
the church, locally known as ‘‘the Minster of 
the Moors,” was described by the President. It 
is a fine fifteenth-century building, ‘‘restored,” 
with remains of an Early English and Decorated 
church. There is no evidence of a Saxon 
church having stood on the spot, and all traces 
of the Norman one, built about 1141, have dis- 
appeared. This Norman church was founded by 
William de Lovetot, Lord of Hallamshire, who 
gave it, together with the adjoining lands, to the 
Abbey of St. Wandrille in Normandy. The 
foreign priests, however, as usual, quarrelled 
with the parishioners, and in 1310 the arch- 
bishop made it a parish church with a perpetual 
vicar, and the little neighbouring priory with 
its private chapel was built. In 1386, on the 
suppression of the alien priories, Ecclesfield 
passed to St. Anne’s at Coventry. 
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The most interesting relic in the church is, 
however, to be seen near the priests’ door. This 
js the base and one shaft of an undoubted 
§axon double cross, which was recently found 
buried just outside the west door, and by it 
the history of the settlement, if not of the 
eburch itself, is carried back to Saxon times. 
The sculpture on the face of the remaining 
ghaft consists of inscribed crosses in panels 
bordered with interlacing scroll pattern, and 
the stone is beautifully tooled. 

In the evening, at a conversazione at the 
Weston Park Museum, the unrivalled collection 
of antiquities got together by the Bateman 
family from the Derbyshire barrows was de- 
scribed by Mr. E. Howarth; and a paper was 
read, in which Mr. W. J. Nichols, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Association, gave a detailed account 
of his remarkable series of discoveries recently 
made in ‘The Caves and Dene-holes of Chisle- 
hurst, Kent.’ This paper will shortly be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Association, when 
it is expected to create some stir in the anti- 
quarian world. Here it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Nichols assigns the dene-holes to the late 
Celtic age, between 400 B.c. and the Christian 
era, and thinks they may have been used subse- 
quently in Roman and Anglo-Saxon times. 

On Friday, August 14th, for the first time 
daring the week, the rain was coming down with 
soaking persistency when over seventy mem- 
bers and friends started in breaks and car- 
riages for a drive of over thirty miles through 
Rotherham to Roche Abbey and back by 
laughton-en-le-Morthen. On the way to 
Rotherham, Carbrook Hall, now a licensed 
house, was the first item of a very full pro- 
gramme. The Hall was built by Stephen Bright 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
contains some quaint old carvings and panels. 
Templeborough was next passed, when Mr. 
I. C. Gould described the Roman camp which 
formed the headquarters of the garrison of 
this district. The camp is now a turnip field, 
but the agger and vallum are plainly visible, 
and in 1877 excavations, conducted by Mr. 
Leader, led to the discovery of the remains 
of the pretorium, columns of stone, tiles, 
pottery, and many relics, indubitable proofs 
of continued occupation under Roman rule. 
One find of special importance is recorded by 
Mr. Leader—a tile bearing the stamp of the 
fourth cohort of the Gauls—the cohort whose 
headquarters were afterwards at Vindulana, on 
the wall of Hadrian. From this he concludes 
that Templeborough was one of Agricola’s for- 
tresses. There are traces of earthen ramparts 
thrown up by a later and ruder race on the line 
of the old Roman works. Here the land is 
very valuable, but Mr. Gould expressed a wish, 
echoed by every member of the party, that the 
speculative builder might never lay his hands 
upon it. 

At Rotherham Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, M.S.A., 
described the church, the present fabric of 
Which is a fine Perpendicular building ascribed 
to Archbishop Rotherham in 1500. Its most 
Interesting feature consists in the fact that the 
later builders preserved the caps of the piers of 
the former Norman church by using them as 
the foundation supports of the Perpendicular 
columns, They are laid in the ground reversed. 
The fan-vaulting supporting the central tower 
8 an early example and of unusual form. 
Before leaving Rotherham the party inspected 
the curious little bridge chapel, now used as a 
tobacconist’s shop, after having been a gaol. 
There are only two other examples of bridge 
chapels now remaining in England, one at 
Wakefield, the other at Bradford-on-Avon. 

When Roche Abbey was reached the rain 
was still coming steadily down, and the party 
accordingly gathered under the shelter of the 
fine thirteenth - century gateway, when the 
Rev, H. J. Dukinfield Astley gave a short 
description of the building—its history and 
4 more detailed account being reserved for 
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the evening meeting. Roche Abbey church is 
in the purest style of Cistercian architecture. 
The only remains are the eastern walls of the 
north and south transepts, with the chapels 
on the south, but now that the earth accumu- 
lated by ‘‘ Capability ” Brown in the eighteenth 
century over the nave and surrounding build- 
ings in the process of converting them into a land- 
scape garden has been largely cleared away, it is 
possible to make out the plan with some degree 
of certainty. The situation is romantic in the 
extreme, placed as Roche was in the midst of a 
secluded and well-wooded valley dominated on 
both sides by the rocky acclivities from 
which it takes its name. While the party 
was inspecting the ruins in the early after- 
noon the sun shone out in fitful gleams, 
lending an air of indescribable charm to the 
pure unadorned beauty of the remaining walls, 
with their broken columns and windows, 
from which all tracery has disappeared, adding 
force to the feeling of indignation which fills 
the beholder at sight of the ruthless destruction 
wrought in the once fair fane. 

The drive was continued to Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen, where the Rev. T. Rigby, vicar, gave 
an account of the church, which contains 
remains of three successive buildings incor- 
porated in its walls, viz., the first Saxon 
church, of which the north door and some 
portions of the walling in the chancel are to be 
seen ; the second Norman one, of which the 
columns of the northern arcade exist ; and the 
third Decorated building, which forms the bulk 
of the present fabric. A curious feature is to 
be noted in the fact that the Norman columns 
spoken of support Decorated arches. A 
move was then made to the earthworks, 
which lie to the south and west of the church. 
These were described by Mr. I. C. Gould, who 
said they form one of the most beautiful 
examples of the mound and court forts in 
existence. There is evidence, too, that this 
work is at least pre-Norman—evidence the 
more valuable in these days, when it is the 
fashion to ascribe all mound-and-court forts to 
the Norman lords of William the Conqueror 
and their successors. Here not only is there 
the evidence of the Saxon church, but there is 
the distinct statement in Domesday: ‘‘ Ibi 
habuit Comes Edwinus aulam” (‘‘there 
Earl Edwin had his hall”) After his 
revolt against the Conqueror in _ 1070, 
Edwin’s lands here were given to Roger de 
Buisli. There is little doubt, therefore, that 
here we have a specimen of a Saxon fortified 
dwelling, perhaps derived from Norman models 
in Edward the Confessor’s time, and that here 
the Saxon villagers took shelter in the great 
rebellion of 1070, the result of which was that 
‘*the whole country was made a waste.” On 
the drive back to Sheftield a drenching thunder- 
storm completed the discomforts of the day. 

The closing meeting of the Congress was 
held at the Town Hall in the evening, when 
the customary votes of thanks were passed. 
Subsequently the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley read his paper on ‘Roche Abbey.’ In 
this he commenced by pointing out the new 
spirit involved in the Cistercian reformation, 
and its manifestation in the architectural work 
done by the Order no less than in their rules, 
This was the spirit of what, for want of a better 
name, we must call ‘*‘ Puritanism,” which led 
to a restrained and noble style, devoid of orna- 
ment, but beautiful in its nude simplicity. This 
is particularly noticeable in the Cistercian 
abbeys of Yorkshire—Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Rievaulx, and Roche—which belong towhat may 
be called ‘‘a distinct Yorkshire school of Cis- 
tercian art,” as Mr. E. 8. Prior has said. He 
proceeded to sketch the history of the abbey, 
from the days when the lords of Maltby and 
Hooton gave the lands on both sides of the 
stream to Durandus in 1147, allowing him to 
plant his abbey on which side pleased him best, 
down to its dissolution in the days of Henry 


Crundal, the last of twenty-eight abbots, in 
1538. 

With regard to the church, it was pointed 

out, in addition to what has been already stated, 
that, according to a charter of Idonea de Vipont, 
it must have been dedicated in or about 1241, in 
the days of Reginald, the successor of Osmund, 
originally ‘‘ cellarer ” at Fountains, who carried 
out the building of it in the years between 1190 
and 1230. The interesting account of the 
destruction of Roche Abbey supplied by one 
Cuthbert Shirebrook, whose uncle was present 
on the occasion, was quoted. This account is 
practically contemporary, as well as unique, and 
it is full of pathos. A description was then 
given of the further havoc wrought among the 
remains of church and buildings by ‘‘ Capa- 
bility” Brown; and the writer concluded by 
remarking that, in spite of sixteenth-century 
destruction and eighteenth-century barbarism, 
“ enough of the abbey remains to enable the beholder 
to discover something of the beauty of Cistercian 
workmanship, and to enter a little into the spirit of 
the builders ; enough, too, to make him realize the 
grievous loss inflicted on posterity by the destruction 
of Roche Abbey and its compeers, not only from a 
religious, but from an artistic point of view.” 

Mr. I. C. Gould then read a full and instruc- 
tive paper, in continuation of those on the 
subject already submitted to the Association, 
on ‘The Early Defensive Earthworks of the 
Sheffield District.’ In this he dealt in detail, 
also by way of comparison and contrast, 
with the various forts and camps visited 
during the week, and with others, viz., ‘‘Carl’s 
Wark,” ‘‘ Brough,” ‘* Tickhill,” ‘*‘ Mexbrough,” 
**Conisburgh,” and ‘‘ Bradfield,” the last to 
be visited on the morrow. He carried the story 
through in a masterly and convincing manner, 
from the primitive hill fort, through Roman, 
Saxon, and Danish fortress, down to the mound- 
and-court forts, and the moated houses of later 
times. No one listening to Mr. Gould could 
fail to be struck with the complete grip he has 
of his subject, and with his logical marshalling 
of the evidence which proves the sequence of 
these successive methods of fortification. 

On Saturday, August 15th, a party much 
reduced in numbers left Sheftield, in pouring 
rain, to visit Bradfield Church and earthworks. 
Some members of the party reached the latter, 
where Mr. Gould pointed out the curious 
appearance of one side of the escarpment, 
which looks as though it had slipped down the 
hillside, though the constructors may have 
considered the almost precipitous slope a 
sufficient protection when topped with a 
strong palisade. The mound here is ‘‘ mighty,” 
being 58 ft. high and about 39 ft. across 
on the top, with a wide fosse round it, which 
links into the fosse of the attached bailey, only 
one arm of whose huge rampart—about 310 ft. 
long—remains, as has been stated; perhaps 
there never was any more. Mr. Gould con- 
sidered Bradfield to be simply part of a feudal 
fortress—never a Saxon moot-hill or place of 
assembly. 

The church was described by the rector. It 

is a Perpendicular building of no great note. 
The head and part of the stem of a Saxon (?) 
cross are preserved in the church ; and there is 
an early Norman font, said to have been given 
by Roche Abbey ; but this is improbable. Still 
these remains testify to an earlier church on the 
site. 
Thus ended the Congress of 1903, which in 
every respect has been the most successful, not 
to say the most pleasant and most instructive, 
of recent times. 








THE PICTISH OGAMS LATELY DISCOVERED. 
Jesus College, Oxford, August 12th, 1903. 
Since I wrote about the Brandsbutt stone I 
have received various suggestions aid criti-isms 
from my friends interested in Basque. The 
most important reached me the other day from 





Mr. Ed. 8. Dodgson, who kindly writes that 
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ereztatu involves the negative ez, and is a word 
of comparatively late formation in Basque. So 
even if we knew that the language of the Ogam 
is akin to Basque, this would not be the word 
to compare. In my letter, which threatened to 
become lengthy, I left out a remark which I 
wished to make as to the position of the Ogam 
in front of the snake, for that position is similar 
to that of the Ogam on the stone from the Links 
of Keiss, in Caithness. On this the pictures 
represent a fish and an oblong object, the nature 
of which is uncertain. On both stones the 
position of the Ogams suggests that they have 
some reference to the pictures. In the case of 
the Keiss stone the Ogam forms the mysterious 
legend nehtetri, the meaning of which eludes 
me. But I am not without hope that it may 
some day be discovered, for hardly a year 

es without some bit of an inscription 
in Ogam being unearthed in the North. In 
fact, about the same time that I heard from 
Mr. Dodgson, I had news that Sir Francis Barry 
has discovered another Ogam in the neighbour- 
hood of his residence at Keiss Castle. I have 
not yet had the reading of it ; but during a short 
stay at Edinburgh the other day I saw for the 
first time an Ogam stone recently deposited in 
the Museum by Mr. Goudie. He found it in 
Shetland, but it is incomplete, with the writing 
in three pieces. Assuming it to have been once 
continuous, I should represent the legend as 
follows—needless to say, there are other possi- 
bilities :— 

OF eankae AVVi...... av: dattvv...... osevy X.” 
Here avvi looks like Goidelic, while dativy re- 
minds one of the dattrr on another Shetland 
stone. Let me add that evv and ef are final 
syllables in other Pictish inscriptions, and I may 
mention that osevv recalls the end of the Ogam 
on the Newton stone, which I guessed to be Osif. 
On the other hand, I should have expected the 
X to occur at the beginning rather than at 
the end. Joun Rays. 





fine-Art Gossiy. 


Tue International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers shipped from Liverpool 
to Philadelphia last week about a hundred 
works by its members for exhibition in various 
American academies and galleries, including 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Beston, 
Detroit, &c. The collection will be shown 
in the St. Louis Museum during the Exhibition 
next year. Among them is M. Boldini’s por- 
trait of Whistler. 


Dr. Voitcrarr, a Dutch member of the 
French Archeological School at Athens, who has 
hitherto carried on the excavationsin Argos at the 
cost of the Dutch Meecenas H. Goekoop, has re- 
ceived means for further prosecution of his work 
by voluntary contributions from Holland. Last 
year he discovered upon the Apsis, the lower of 
the two fortified hills of Argos, two extremely 
ancient settlements, belonging evidently to the 
same prehistoric epoch which has been lately 
brought into prominence by Tsunda’s researches 
in Thessaly and by the Bavarian excavations in 
Orchomenus and other places. Five graves in 
the rocks proved upon examination to have been 

lundered by earlier, unknown discoverers. 
is year, however, he has found two tombs, 
hitherto undisturbed, which contained painted 
vases, fragments of pottery, ornaments made of 
a ‘* glaspasta,” and also of gold. The last were 
of the well-known pressed work, evidently made 
to be sewn upon garments. He has also dis- 
covered this year the foundations of a temple 
(the further excavation of which has to be post- 
poned) and the Roman market. The iwriter 
observes that it is the first time that Holland 
has participated in the exploration of the 
classical soil through the agency of one of her 
own rising young scholars, and that there seems 
every likelihood that he will receive enthusiastic 
help from his native land. 





Pror. Orto Brnnporr has published a 
summary report of the work of the Austrian 
Archzeological Institute, of which he is the 
Director, during the last six years. A series of 
scientific journeys were undertaken at the cost 
of the Institute. Prof. A. Riegl visited foreign 
museums; Dr. A. Premersteen, Old Servia; and 
Dr. Rudolf Heberdey and W. Wilberg, the 
architect of the Institute, Asia Minor. The 
end of these journeys was to advance the study 
of the native monuments by comparison with 
those of a like character outside the Austrian 
monarchy. The Institute received a grant from 
the Ministry of Education for the further ex- 
— of the Diocletian palace situated five 

ilometres from the ruins of the ancient 
Salona. Details of the results have been laid 
before the Ministry, with the request for a 
slight yearly donation for the continued prose- 
eution of the work. Remarkable “finds” have 
been made at Salona upon the discovery of the 
cathedral of the early Christian city, also in 
Aquileia, in Nona near Zara, in Carnutum, in 
Salzburg, and on the Zollfeld near Klagenfurt. 
One of the Salzburg finds, ‘‘ the fragment of an 
old calendar clock, 4} kilos in weight, which 
was probably once fixed over the entrance gate 
of Juvavum, is an archzeological wnicum.” The 
report also includes a catalogue of the publica- 
tions of the Institute. It is the hope of the 
Institute shortly to set about the erection of an 
Austrian ‘‘ Studienhaus” upon a site granted 
by the Greek Government, near the National 
Museum in Athens. 

At the excavation of the ground for the 
foundation of the new city Turnhalle in Bicker- 
strasse, Zurich, one of the teachers of the 
secondary school in Aussersihl chanced to pass 
the place and noticed a quantity of human 
bones on the heaps thrown up by the workmen. 
He at once communicated the fact to the Direc- 
tion of the National Museum. It was found 
upon examination that the unearthed relics had 
belonged to a burial-ground of the age of the 
Alemanns and Franks, probably of about the 
sixth century, or near the time of the victory of 
Clovis over the Alemanns. Some of the bodies 
had been laid in the grave without any sort of 
coffin; others upon a single board, which is 
assumed to have been the first form of coffin. 
In some graves have been found traces of coftins 
laid in a ‘‘trapez-form,” that is, with the 
narrow side undermost. In the neighbourhood 
of Aussersihl and Wiedikon several relics of this 
period have been discovered and placed in the 
museum. 

A NEw Scandinavian art magazine, Atencewm, 
has just made its appearance in Stockholm, under 
the editorship of Mr. Wenzel Hagelstam, one of 
the exiles from Finland. It aims at being an 
organ for all those who have an active interest 
in art in Scandinavia and Finland, and has 
secured a number of art critics as contributors. 

Asa result of extensive studies in 1901 of the 
ancient Danish defence works in Sleswick, the 
Dannevirke, that stretched from the Baltic to 
the North Sea, by Dr. Sophus Miller, the 
Director of the Danish National Museum, a full 
account, with plans, maps, and photographs, 
settling many points of doubt as to origin, 
has just appeared in Copenhagen as a reprint 
of the Publications of the Danish Antiquarian 
Society. The same author has also issued a 
detailed and fully illustrated account of the 
Sun Chariot from the Bronze Age found last 
autumn in peaty soil in Denmark. 








MUSIC 


—»_—— 


Music in the History of the Western Church. 
By Edward Dickson. 
& Co.) 

Ovr author, Professor of the History of 

Music at Oberlin College, remarks that song 

has proved a “ universal necessity in wor- 


(Smith, Elder 





3 hence the question how mugis 
shall contribute most effectually to it “with. 
out renouncing those attributes upon which 
its freedom as fine art depends.” The 
present volume, we read, is ‘‘ an attempt to 
show how the matter has been treated by 
different confessions and in different nations 
and times.’ It is curious to note that “ the 
Hebrews were the only ancient cultivated 
nation that did not assign to music a super- 
human source.” It was probably, as stated, 
‘‘ entirely subsidiary to poetic recitation and 
dancing.’’ Old Hebrew melodies were no 
doubt sung in the primitive Christian 
Church, but nothing definite is known; 
anyhow, in music, as well as in other 
matters, that Church soon felt the strong 
influence of Hellenic systems and tra. 
ditions. In the chapter on ‘The Liturgy 
of the Catholic Church’ our author says 
that its music ‘‘may, without impropriety, 
be compared to the music of the dramatic 
stage in the aid it derives from accessories 
and poetic association.”” The musical merits 
of a Palestrina Mass and of Wagner's 
‘ Parsifal’ can be perceived even in a concert 
performance; but neither their full meaning 
nor true emotional power is felt. And, 
further, we read that the union of the arts, 
‘‘of which we have heard so much in 
recent years, was achieved by the Catholic 
Church centuries ago.” In mentioning 
the choral church music of the Middle 
Ages Mr. Dickson remarks that intellectual 
men consider acquaintance of some kind 
with medieval architecture and plastic art 
necessary, yet, as a rule, they are ‘“‘ pro- 
bably not ashamed to confess total ignor- 
ance of the vast store of liturgic music of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” But 
there is no reason for any feeling of shame. { 
Travellers through Europe can see with 
their eyes the gorgeous cathedrals and the 
splendid paintings of old masters; but of 
the music in question, as we read a page 
or two further on, ‘‘only a comparatively 
minute part has ever been printed, much 
has been lost, and the greater portion lies 
buried in the dust of libraries.’’ Of music 
that is accessible at the present day many 
men of general education know something: 
they go to the opera-house, hear oratorios, 
and attend concert performances. 

The history of the growth of church 
music, from the period of the barbarous 
organum in fifths and octaves, is clearly and 
carefully narrated, the legend, for instance, 
in connexion with the Missa Paps Marcelli 
being duly discredited, though not for the 
first time ; repetition is, however, necessary, 
for traditions of this kind still live on after 
they have been critically refuted. The 
modern style of Catholic church music offers 


striking contrast to that of the Middle Ages: | i 


it was secular, “adopted by the Church 
under a necessity which she eventually 
strove to turn into a virtue.” 
born of the Renaissance was indirectly 4 
powerful factor in bringing about the 
change :— 


“Tt was not long before the charming Italian | 


melody undertook the conquest of the Church. 
eadusd The dramatic and concert style invaded 
the choir gallery...... The prima donna, with her 
trills and runs, made it the parade ground for 
her arts of fascination. The chorus declined 
favor of the solo, and the church aria v! 
with the opera aria in bravura and languishing 
pathos.” 


The oper® d 
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Asin church music, so in church painting: 

ictorial art, our author remarks, in the 
purteenth century was intended mainly for 
edification; but the aim of Correggio, and 
even of ‘the pure Raphael and the stern 
Michael Angelo”? at times, was not “to 
fortify dogma and elevate the spirit, but to 
gratify the desire of the eye and the delight 
in the display of technical skill.” 

Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ was written, we are 
reminded, to the order of a private patron. 
Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solemnis’ outgrew the 
dimensions of a service mass, for which it 
was originally intended, and ‘‘ was finished 
without any liturgic purpose in view”; the 
composer, we may add, even declared that 
it could be given as an oratorio in the con- 
cert-room. These and other great modern 
works were not specially written for church 
worship. To quote our author, ‘they 
glorify religion in the abstract, rather than 
the confession of the Catholic Church.” 
In the Protestant Church congregational 
singing is an important feature, and our 
author traces it back to pre-Lutheran times 
—to Hus, for instance, ‘‘founder of the 
Bohemian hymnody.” Luther is supposed 
to have written tunes as well as hymns, but 
“under the patient investigation of half 
a century the melodies associated with 
luther’s hymns have all been traced to 
their sources.” Biaumker finds in a Gre- 
gorian melody the germ even of ‘Ein’ 
fete Burg.’ Luther’s hymn tunes, or 
chorales, were drawn from three sources— 
the Latin song of the Catholic Church, pre- 
Reformation hymn-tunes, and secular folk- 
song; in the Protestant Church secular 
music, indeed, has proved a prolific source 
from Luther’s time down to the present day. 
Passing over an interesting chapter on the 
‘Rise of the German Cantata and Pas- 
sion,’ we come to the ‘ QCulmination 
of German Protestant Music’—7.¢., to 
that of Johann Sebastian Bach. The 
Qatholic Church has its Palestrina, 
the Protestant its Bach. What the latter 
accomplished with his church cantatas, his 
chorales, and his organ music is well told. 
There is no need to dwell on the subject; 
but we must just refer to one or two state- 
ments. Bach is mentioned as having 
worked for three years at his 8 minor Mass, 
which by the time it was completed had 
“outgrown the dimensions of a _ service 
mass.” Strongly, indeed, did this remind 
us of Beethoven and his ‘ Missa Solemnis,’ 
both as regards time and as regards the 
final outcome of his labours. Between Bach 
and Beethoven a curious comparison is made: 
“On all that Bach attempted he affixed the 
stamp of final and inimitable perfection ” ; 
and just before, of several great composers, 


in the successful work of these men there 
18 @ strange inequality.” Our author has 
here overshot the mark in oither direction. 
Again, Bach’s perfection was the “ result of 
thought and unflagging toil.” Could not 
the same be asserted with equal truth of 
Beethoven? There is one sentence with 


ment. It runs thus: ‘‘ There is no loftier 
‘xample in history of artistic genius devoted 
fo the service of religion than we find in 
Johann Sebastian Bach.” The concluding 


thapters are on ‘The Musical System of 


tional Song in England and America’; but 
after Palestrina and Bach these subjects 
seem of minor interest. The book, which 
shows great research, and is written in 
clear, admirable style, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of church music. 





Biusical Gossiy, 


Mr. Epwarp SPEYER writes concerning the 
Beethoven sketches sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s— 
one three years ago, the other quite recently, 
and both mentioned by us (Athen., No. 3952, 
p. 135). He suggests—and, we think, with very 
good reason—that as both were accompanied by 
a certificate signed by Sauer, sworn valuer ap- 
pointed by the Court, Sauer himself bought the 
sketch-book used by Beethoven for the c sharp 
minor Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, and afterwards 
sold the sheets separately. Lot 72, a ‘‘Skizzen- 
buch,” at the sale after Beethoven’s death fetched 
about four shillings, and if that was the one in 
question, Sauer drove a not unprofitable bargain. 
Nottebohm actually mentions a sketch-book of 
the year 1800 containing sketches of the com- 
panion Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1. The price 
marked on the sketch sheet sold three years 
ago was—‘‘if my memory serves me right,” 
says Mr. Speyer — twenty florins, or about 
thirty-three shillings. 


WE are extremely glad to learn that the King 
—in consequence, it is said, of comments 
which he had read in various papers —has recon- 
sidered his decision with regard to his private 
band. Sir Dighton Probyn has written to all 
the members to notify to them their reappoint- 
ment. 


For the Cardiff Festival next year Dr. F. C. 
Cowen has promised a new work, and Mr. 
Arthur Hervey a piece for orchestra. 


WHEN the King of Italy visits Paris he will 
officially inaugurate the fine bust of Alboni 
which the State commissioned the sculptor 
Moncel to execute, and which has just been 
placed in the foyer of the Opera-house. The 
ceremony will take place as the King enters on 
the evening of the gala performance to be given 
in his honour. 


We are glad to read in Le Meénestrel of 
August 16th that M. Reynaldo Hahn intends to 
give performances at Paris of Mozart’s ‘Don 
Juan’ without cuts. A great fuss is constantly, 
and justly, made about the cuts in Wagner's 
operas and music-dramas, and it is not many 
months ago since the ‘Ring’ was heard in 
London for the first time in its entirety. Other 
stage works, however, are mutilated, but with- 
out a word of protest. 


Tue Wagner Festival at Berlin will com- 
mence with a reception of the guests by the 
festival committee at the Reichstag Palace on 
Wednesday evening, September 30th. On the 
Thursday morning, in presence of the Emperor, 
the monument to Wagner will be unveiled, and 
in the evening there will be a grand banquet at 
the Wintergarten. On Friday three historical 
concerts are to be given: the first under the 
direction of Felix Weingartner, the second under 
Riedel, and the third under Arthur Nikisch. 
On Saturday ‘Die Meistersinger’ will be given 
at the Opera under the direction of Richard 
Strauss. On Sunday morning there will be a 
sacred, and in the evening an international con- 
cert. It is to be regretted that neither Richter, 
nor Mottl, nor the Wagner family will attend the 
festival. 


Tue honorary degree of Doctor of Music has 
been conferred on Richard Strauss by the 
University of Heidelberg. According to Le 
Ménestrel of August 16th, the diploma states 
that he occupies the first place among German 


rovoked a ‘“‘certain sensation” in Germany. 
o doubt there are many composers there who 
think themselves entitled to be thus described. 


An al fresco festival was to be held last 
week at Antwerp, choral works to be given 
by a thousand performers, vocal and instru- 
mental, on platforms supported by two large 
ships in the river Scheld. The proceeds of the 
general public rehearsal were to be devoted to 
the fund for a monument to Peter Benoit. 


Le Ménestrel of August 16th says that the 
late Hugo Wolf, who, like many gifted men, 
was very modest, was once asked by a jour- 
nalist for his biography and portrait. His 
laconic reply was as follows: ‘‘My name is 
Hugo Wolf. I was born on the 14th of March, 
1860 ; I am still alive. That is sufficient for 
my biography; my slender figure is of no 
interest.” 


A cycLe of twelve Bohemian operas at the 
National Theatre, Prague, is now being given. 
It commenced on August 17th, and will con- 
clude on September 16th. Smetana will be 
represented by no fewer than seven operas, of 
which the titles in German are ‘ Die verkaufte 
Braut,’ ‘ Der Kuss,’ ‘ Zwei Wittven,’ ‘ Dalibor,’ 
‘Das Geheimniss,’ ‘Die Brandenburger in 
Béhmen,’ and ‘ Die Teufelsmauer’ ; Dvorak by 
* Russalka,’ and Fibich by ‘ Der Fall Ankona’s.’ 
Besides these will be performed an opera by 
Karl Kovarovic, conductor of the theatre, and 
one by Oskar Nedbal. The cycle will conclude 
with Dvordk’s choral work, ‘ Die heilige Lud- 
milla,’ which was produced as an oratorio at 
Leeds in 1886. Text-books will be provided in 
French, English, and Russian, for the benefit of 
visitors. ‘es 


Ir is stated that Siegfried Wagner’s new 
opera, entitled ‘ Kobold,’ will, in all probability, 
be produced at the Court Opera, Vienna. 


THE novelties at the winter season of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Nikisch, are announced. Sym- 
phonies: Anton Bruckner’s Ninth, Volkmann’s 
Second, and Tschaikowsky’s Third ; Vincent 
d’Indy’s suite ‘Médée,’ Liszt’s symphonic 
poem ‘Die Ideale,’ and Wildenbruch-Schilling’s 
* Hexenlied,’ with Von Possart as reciter. 


THERE are eight competitors for the Belgian 
Prix de Rome this year. Albert Dupuis and 
Louis Delune having gained second prizes—the 
one four, the other two years ago—will be 
exempt from the preliminary examination in 
counterpoint and fugue. Among the other 
candidates is a son of M. Radoux, Director of 
the Liége Conservatoire. 

‘Tristan’ is to be given for the first time at 
Rome during the winter, under the direction of 
Maestro .Mancinelli, whose opera ‘Hero and 
Leander ’ will also be performed. 


Avuaust Enna, the Danish composer, has just 


completed a new opera, ‘The Death of Antony,’ 
a sequel to his ‘ Cleopatra.’ 


Huco Wotr's ‘Der Corregidor,’ produced at 


Mannheim, and performed at Graz and Prague, 
is to be given at the forthcoming season of the 
Vienna Hofoper.—Preparationsare already being 
made, it is stated, to hold a Hugo Wolf festival 
next year at Graz. 
recital, a performance of the opera ‘ Der 
Corregidor,’ and finally a concert including 
choruses and the unfinished ‘ Manuel-Venegas.’ 


It is to consist of a Lieder 


A sYMPHONIC POEM for violin and orchestra, 


‘Das Leben ein Traum,’ after Calderon, by Dr. 
Otto Neitzel, was recently produced with success 
at a Gurzenich concert at Cologne. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tours, English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
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composers of note, and that these words have 


— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall.’ 
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Wep. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
- Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuvurs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 


Fai. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Sar. English Opera, 2.30 and 8, Covent Garden. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


— 


SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE, 

108, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, August 17th, 1903. 

In my recently published pamphlet on ‘ The 
Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon’ I 
have illustrated pictorially various stages in 
the history of the building known as ‘‘ Shak- 
speare’s Birthplace.” I have described a copper- 
plate engraving, dated 1788, as the earliest view 
of the house known to exist. A correspondent 
has been good enough to point out to me that 
the view which I assign to 1788 is really nine- 
teen years older. It is a copy, with some slight 
alterations, of a print which figured in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1769. From 
the letterpress there accompanying the plate I 
learn that the drawing was from the pencil of 
Richard Greene, a virtuoso of Lichfield, of whom 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ gives a 
full account. The engraver of the sketch in 
the magazine was B. Cole. It was published 
in anticipation of the jubilee festivities, which 
took place in the autumn of 1769. I hope at 
some time to add a reproduction of the plate of 
1769 to the collection of views of ‘t Shakspeare’s 
Birthplace” which I have already published. 

Sipney Les. 








Bromatic Sessiy, 


WE hear much at present of schools of acting, 
to be presided over by individuals of no very 
secure reputation. In a spirit suggested by the 
demand of Juvena!,— 


sed quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes,— 


we would ask, Where will these would-be 
pedagogues obtain the information they seek to 
impart! With one or two curious but happy 
exceptions, schools of dramatic art have been 
more successful in depleting the pockets of the 
Clerk foredoomed his father’s wish to cross, 
and other juvenile aspirants for dramatic 
honours, than in enriching the stage with any 
remarkable display of talent. To inspire public 
interest, a school of acting can scarcely be in 
the hands of any individual, however great his 
abilities—it must be an institution such as a 
conservatoire. No writer has as yet been 
sanguine or self-reliant enough to found a 
school of literature. 


Tae present week, like that before it, has 
witnessed no novelty at any West-End theatre. 
None is indeed to be anticipated before the end 
of the month, when the autumn season will 
begin, something like a fortnight earlier than 
usual. It is remarkable, but scarcely a subject 
for regret, that the present year has witnessed 
none of those wild experiments to which the 
summer closure of the theatres ordinarily leads. 
= early days of September bid fair to be very 

usy. 


SHovutp ‘ The Cardinal,’ with which Mr. Wil- 
lard will shortly reopen the St. James’s, prove 
less of a success than has been anticipated, the 
management has in reserve the ‘Tristan and 
Iseult’ of Mr. Comyns Carr, and a drama in 
verse by Mr. Stephen Phillips. ‘ The Professor’s 
Love Story’ and ‘Tom Pinch’ are, according to 
present arrangements, to be given only as after- 
noon entertainments. 


‘Pretty Prcey,’ the title of the sparkling 
poem addressed to Peg Woffington, the author- 
ship of which is disputed between David Gar- 
rick and Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, is that 
also of a comedy by Miss M. Aymar Mathews, 
in which Miss Grace George will, it is expected, 


be seen in London as Peg, and Mr. Robert 
Loraine as David Garrick. 


Ir is not wholly satisfactory to hear, though 
the intelligence has consoling points, that Mrs. 
Kendal intends during the coming year to give 
Shakspearean and other recitals. Such appear- 
ances have too often proved precursors of a 
retirement from the stage, of which, in Mrs. 
Kendal’s case, it is far too early to dream. 


Mr, CHartes WARNER will begin on Septem- 
ber 14th, at the Academy of Music, New York, 
his long-promised American tour, appearing as 
Coupeau in ‘ Drink.’ 

Miss Cecri1a Lortus is to appear in New 
York in ‘The Proud Prince,’ a piece by her 
whilom husband, Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


Arter ‘The Climbers,’ the production of which 
at the Comedy is imminent, the management will 
produce a rendering by Mr. Marion Crawford of 
his novel ‘ In the Palace of the King.’ 


Signor Savini has consented to reappear in 
America during the spring of 1904. 


Mr. .Pinero’s play ‘Iris’ will be performed 
this autumn at the Folketheater, Copenhagen, 
with Mrs. Nansen in the leading part. 


Ow1ne to a recent infringement in Russia 
of a drama by Octave Mirbeau, an agitation 
has been started by the Russian authors’ society 
to make that country join the Convention of 
Berne. 


‘Le Magquicnon’ of MM. Vigile Josz and 
Louis Dumur, a four-act melodrama produced 
at the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, proves, curiously 
enough, to be a sort of continuation of ‘ Le 
Courrier de Lyon,’ in which Choppard, saved 
from the guillotine, tracks down Dubosc, living 
in splendour as the Comtede Rouzay. Descen- 
dants of characters in the famous piece appear, 
but the whole is inconsiderable. 


Upon the reopening of the Théatre Francais 
the first novelty is likely to be ‘Le Dédale,’ a 
four-act comedy of M. Paul Hervieu, the femi- 
nine parts in which have been assigned to 
Mesdames Bartet and Pierson and Mlle. 
Leconte. 

Fo.ttowine, it might almost be said, in the 
footsteps of Mr. Walter Melville, Mr. G. R. 
Sims is to produce next month ‘The Woman 
from Gaol.’ 
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BELL’S 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each, 


NOW READY. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and p,. 
scrip'ion. Compiled by J. G. Gilchrist, A.M. yp 
Revised and Edited with an Introduction on Cathedra} 
Architecture by Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. F.R.A.S, 

BRISTOL. By H.J.L. J. Massé, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 

CARLISLE. By C. K. Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

CHICHESTER. By H.C. Corlette, A.R.I.B.A, 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A, 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 

LICHFIELD. By A.B. Clifton. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. F.RAS 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallet, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.1.B.A. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A, 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 

WORCESTER. By Edward F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Clutton Brock. 


Uniform with the above Series, 1s. 6d. net each, 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By 
Rev. Canon Routledge, M.A. F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH 
PRIORY. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. F.R.A.S. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURS?T 
PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Kev. T. Perkins, { 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By Harold Baker. 


** For the purpose at which they aim they are admirably 
done, and there are few visitants to any of our noble shrines 
who will not enjoy their visit the better for being furnished 
with one of these delightful books, which can be slipped 
into the pocket and carried with ease, and is yet distinct 
and legible...... A volume such as that on Canterbury is 
exactly what we want, and on our next visit we hope to 
have it with us. It is thoroughly helpful, and the views 
of the fair city and its noble cathedral are beautiful. Both 
volumes, moreover, will serve more than a temporary pur- 
pose, and are trustworthy as well as delightful.” 

Notes and Queries. 

** We have so frequently in these columns urged the want 
of cheap, well-illustrated, and well-written handbooks to 
our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date publica- 
tions of local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that they 
have been taken in hand by Messrs. George Bell & Sons.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“‘The volumes are handy in size, moderate in price, well 
illustrated, and written in a scholarly spirit. The history q 
of cathedral and city is intelligently set forth and accom- 
panied by a descriptive survey of the building in all its 
detail. The illustrations are copious and well selected, ané 
the series bids fair to become an indispensable companion 
to the cathedral tourist in England.”’— 7imes. 

* They are nicely produced, in good type, on good paper, 
and contain numerous illustrations, are well written, and 
very cheap. We should imagine architects and students 0! 
architecture will be sure to buy the series as they appear, 
for they contain in brief much valuable information.” 

British Architect. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other Churches. 
By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 
ROUEN: the Cathedral and other Churches. BF 
Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
AMIENS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
PARIS (NOTRE-DAME), By Charles Hiatt. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A- 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





York Street, Covent Garden, 
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~ BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., LIMITED, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Editorial Department, Albert Square, Manchester. 


~~ 











MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c., to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances—Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets—Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c., with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medical, Banking, and Commercial 
Lists. Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s, 4d. 


are 
BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 
EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries : 
Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Finland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Europe. 
With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 


ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


AMSTE RDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP DRESDEN GENOA MARSEILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICE 
BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE- THK HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 


Price 3s, 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket). 


in Anglo-French, Anglo-German, Anglo-Italian, Anglo-Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES to the CAPITALS of the WORLD and OVER- 


LAND GUIDE to INDI4, PERSIA, and the FAR EAST. A Handbook of Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Travel. Price 5s, net. 

Chief Contents :—Fifty Routes through Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas—Particulars of the International Through Services, Railway and Steamer 
Connexions, Branch Lines, and Means of Access to all Places—Itineraries of the Principal Railways, Ocean Tracks, Riverways, Post-roads, and Caravan Routes—- 
Official Regulations affecting Travellers in Foreign Countries—Glossaries and Vocabularies, not only of European Languages, but also of Arabic, Japanese, 
Hindustani, Malay, &c., which will suftice for the ordinary purposes of Travel by any of the Routes specified—Bibliographies giving the Best and Latest Books 
dealing with the various Countries, Towns, Peoples, Languages, Trades, and other Subjects interesting in varying Degrees to different travellers—Advice as to the 
Outfits necessary for various Journeys, the best Seasons for visiting Tropical and other Countries, and for maintaining Good Health ino all Climates—Particulars 
of the Customs which should be observed when travelling by Sea and Overland—Information respecting local Public Holidays, Railway Time, the Usual Hours of 
Business, Rising and Dining, the Cost of Living, Eastern Etiquette, and such like matters as may be of Practical Use to Tourists, Professional and Business Men 
unacquainted with the Social Habits Peculiar to each Foreign Community —Hintsas to Hotels, Gratuities, Sport, Photography, and Sightseeing —Tables of Foreiga 
Currencies, Weights, Measures, Distances, Fares, and other useful Data—Maps, Plans, and Directories. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the Year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c, Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. postage free, 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 








HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO.,, LimirTep, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ BrapsHaw, Lonpon.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 





ports through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 
journey to or through any country on the Continent. ‘The application form to be filled up, and full particu- 
lars as to cost, with list of Guide-Books and Tourist Requisites, sent on application. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture: 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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‘“‘ Learnep, Caatty, Useruu.”—Atheneum. ea 
‘¢THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 
Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, | », 
The 
*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. UN] 
NEV 
The Exeutn Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, por 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. } 
SECOND SELECTION. 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. “ee 
* Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— “Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of ; 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL’s London—Grass- Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of giory”— 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— “ Hear, hear !”’—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— London.” LITE 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- PHILOLOGY SCIE 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— = tia . FINE 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of Gemmace—* Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
: : Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggls— 
Parliament, the Title. - MUS) 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap—Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum J pp, 
BIOGRAPHY. —Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idiom— 
Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce— Madam or Mistress— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John “ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word —Maunder—Pro- J fire = 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on ee nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery =Thieving. py ton 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arce—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles The IR] 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. , jt 
A Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— A 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn we dau 
M - . i an Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed § ,,.?\ 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— by Will—Label in Heraldry—Sh. ste Methenel Aamees 0 em 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s y a SS a ee a4 oes = SHORT 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John M Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ § ovr un 
‘ eenumnaccee Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—NMilitary Banners. Hist 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. FINE ARTS. lend, 
*Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England— § ustor 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— “aM. 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s “ Padoreen”? Mare — ‘Grand Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape- mY 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework } scence 
a oe 9 : Se rae gh aie Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. PINE a 
all — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s BIC 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. P . ; mae 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts’—Moliére Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch Od, 
and Shakespeare. —Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— § "4 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
‘POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church neat J ay avi 
Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in | (eure 
Garlic to falsify the Compags—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. ) The ORRE 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging TOPOGRAPHY fs ape 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil Gosford Isl £ Wight, its G G ess—Haddon Tout 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that Hall__Ha, ol he ok ’ 1 d Sheets . aaa in Kent— ays 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day Lin om : “er Fi ‘lde “Vani hi . _ ee ao 
Customs—Moon Lore. oo ——— BIBLIOGR 
; MISCELLANEOUS. OUR LIBR 
ne : BALLADS, and DRAMA. 4 . , , Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— atthe 
Arc angel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The “White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— j Annual 
Beggar's Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King '—‘God save American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and | usrct w; 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to | “xox 
smith ’— Harlequin — John Heminge— Mountfort’s Murder— | cross the Atlantic — “Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— J urman 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—*Jesu, Lover of my soul”——-“ Drink to One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution a 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair TINE ART 
—~ a as Paul P ry —Longfellow and the * Village —Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- a 
acksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise. four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists } =" 
«CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. —Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the ma ttorm 
Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of ‘“Huic” Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar— Grett sin 
—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House © 
lux”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 
. . ° JO 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
The ROSSETTI PAPERS. 
UNITARIAN STUDIES in THEOLOGY. 


CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, 
A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 


NEW NOVELS :—Susannah and One Elder; Dragooning a Dragoon ; The Baptist Ring ; Padmini. 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 
BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dorothy Osborne’s Letters; Pascal ; 
Prayer-Book; The Second Part of ‘Don Quixote 


T.P.’s Weekly ; Guide-Books ; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


Reprints, 


‘ISABELLA D’ESTE, MARCHIONESS of MANTUA’; 
“A SLEEVELESS ERRAND”; 


of the BISHOPS’ NEW TESTAMENT ; 


BLESSING into a WARM SUN”; ‘WYNNERE and WASTOURE’; 


The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


The Woman who Toils; The Student’s 


GILBERT IMLAY; The EARLIEST EDITION 
‘‘OUT of GOD'S 
NOTES on JUNIUS; 


ALSo— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Anthropological Notes; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—History of the Pewterers’ Company; Prints; On Reflections in Still Water; The British 
Archeological Association at Sheffield ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Name Shakespeare ; Gossip. 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 8 contains :— 

PROF. LANE-POOLE on MEDIZ:VAL INDIA. 

LIFE and LETTERS of BISHOP WESTCOTT. 

TWO BOOKS on SPINOZA. 

A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 

The IRISH QUAKERS. 

The ‘SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE’ in FRENCH. 

NEW NOVELS :—Geor, e Goring’s Daughters; Marjorie; The Shadow 
= = Quarter Deck ; Children of Tempest; The Squire's Grand- 

aughte 

BARLY WELSH LITERATURE. 

TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The H.A.C. in South Africa ; Historic Ships 
of the United States; Recollections of a Westminster Boy; A 
prea of Arabic Literature; Some Literary Criticisms; More 
Letters of Princess Lieven ; The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brake- 
lond; The “ Fireside” Dickens ; Cobden’s Speeches on Free Trade ; 
The New Testament in Basque. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LAMB “TROUV AILLES”; NOTES on JUNIUS; ALEXANDER 
a ‘POEMS’; ‘REPRESEN TATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES’; 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hampshire Days; The Religious Sense in its Scientific 
Aspect ; American Ornithology ; Geometry ; 183i 

FINE ARTS :—Sacred Sites of the Gospels; eames Britain ; Art and 
Artists; Mr. Whistler and Artistic Solipsism ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Our Library Table ; French Music in the Nineteenth pg = ; 
Musicians’ Wit, Humour, and Anecdote; How to Sing; Organ 
Construction ; The Art of Tuning the Pianoforte; Music New and 
Old ; Gossip. 

DRAMA: :—Gossip. 


The NUMBER for JULY 25 contains :— 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of SIR GEORGE GROVE. 

CHOTA NAGPORE. 

The ORRERY PAPERS. 

VEMPIRE LIBERAL. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Luck of Barerakes; Conrad in Quest of his 
bonnes In the Morning Glow; A Gentleman of the South; The 

—— es of Marge; The Southern Cross; The Indiscretion of 
Gladys; A Way of his Own. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

A88YRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—John Oliver Hobbes on Imperial India ; 
Victoria, Queen and Ruler ; The Economic and Industrial Progress 
of the Century ; A View of Industrialism ; Two Jorrocks Books; 
Kowlandson’s ‘ Vicar of i age nae th Ethel; ‘The Jewish Literary 
Annual’; The Free Trade Movement and its Results; Two New 
Booklets; The Master of Gray and his Genealogy. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MISS HORACE SMITH ; DANIEL’S ‘DELIA,’ 1592; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—South African Diamond Mines; A Naturalist’s Calendar; 
Geometry ; Electricity ; Symbolic Logic ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Seals and Armour; Books on Botticelli ; Mr. Whistler ; 
Stevens's Monument to the Duke of Wellington ; ‘ Nature’s Laws 
i the Making of Pictures’; ‘Spirals in Nature and Art’; 

mney and the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ Index; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘Don Giovanni’ 

Performances Next Week 


DRAMA :—Gossip, 


Fy — Bohéme ; ‘Maguelone’; Gossip; 


The NUMBER for AUGUST | contains :— 

Mr. OMAN’S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 

TWO KOOKS on IRELAND. 

ENCYCLOPZEDIA BIBLICA. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES. 

NEW NOVELS :—Said the Fisherman ; It came to Pass; Francezka. 

REVELATIONS of the WAR. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

BOOKS for SCHOOLS and STUDENTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Political History of Slavery; a Few of 
Hamilton’s Letters ; Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napeleon; A Story 
of Buddhist Psychology ; The Nabob: The ‘‘ Edinburgh” Edition of 
Carlyle: Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Belinda’ and ‘ Helen’; The Tree Book ; 
“The Unit Library”; Tom Brown at Oxford; Walks in Rome; 
“ Our Generals.” 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of FOUR GREAT HISTORIANS; MAZZINI; 
The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; The WINCHESTER 
“PIPE ROLLS.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Sir Henry Acland ; Astronomy for Everybody; The Analysis 
of Oils; Inventions in the Century; Sanitation, Personal and 
Public ; Fiowers and Fruits; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan ; 
dors’; Ancient Greek Sculptors: ‘Nature's Laws and the Making 
of Pictures’; Tarsus and the Pass of the Cilician Gates ; Gossip. 

MUBIC :—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Summary of the Season; Opera in 
English ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—New Variorum Shakespeare ; Gossip. 





Atso— 


Holbein’s ‘ Ambassa- 





The NUMBER for JULY 18 contains :— 

NEW EDITIONS of LAMB. 

The END of GARDINER’S HISTORY. 

The VICTORIA HISTORY of HAMPSHIRE. 

ANNALS of the KINGS of ASSYRIA. 

A MEMOIR of MAZZINI. 

The FAITH of R. lL. STEVENSON. 

NEW NOVELS:—Park Lane; London Roses; The Sword of Azrael; 
From Crown to Cross ; The Wrong Road; ‘The Mallison Mystery. 

THEOLOGY and RELIGION. 

ARISTOTLE. 

FRENCH BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: — Sir gp Hee Molesworth on Colonial 
Policy; The Protectionist Peril ; Jac ; The P 
of Emerson ; Robert Wallace’s Life and Last Leaves ; Mr. Hard 
‘The Well-Beloved’; Wesley and his Preachers; The Mirror a 
Perfecticn ; The Hib! bert Journal. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LOST LEADER; W. 
BICCHU, a SCORPION ; 
TYPOGRAPHICA ; SALE 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Physiology and Ch 

Pp. 





= LOT MONUMEN ws 
MONUMENTA 


E. HENL 
Time POP: SH PLOT’ 


ALso— 





Anthropological Notes; 





v3 


FINE ARTS :—The Dioscuri in the Christian hegeases Nature's Laws 
and Pictures; Hans Memlinc; Hand-m: le Lace ; Archeological 
8; The B ~~ Ay Exhibition at Sadie House; The 
Brandsbutt Stone ; Destruction at Canterbury ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC:—New Music —ao Handel and Additions; Gossip; 
Performances Next V 





DRAMA :—Plays Old and ee, Gossip. 





The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


And of all Newsagents. 


XUM 


*; The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon ; 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


za & 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 O 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 © 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


[PBACHERS' SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RB.A.8. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY 3 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arran; 
under their gorge respective dates, with a Dictio: 

an account ef the places yo an Appendix on English 
lations of the Bible, and Six Ma; 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
ae of the ogee arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
he Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were weeugea With Two Lilustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 





and 


a Series of Bio 14> Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
error ps wi fiews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho) 

be foun te all who are interested in the study’ of the - 
} dhe 


Published by Steneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ITERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 
or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- 
CARBON ; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with 
Registered Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 
direct to fhe PENCARBON CO., Liurrep, 134, London Koad, Leicester. 


NATIONAL PROVIiIDSi2 2 
INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCB. 


+» £5,900,000 
++» 211,750,000 








Estab.) [1835. 
Accumulated Fund nearly ae 
Paid in Claims more than ... 

PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst the 

Assured ; already divided to 1902, 26,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. » 


’ and INDIGESTIO: 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Chil Infants 


dren, aud 
MAGNESIA. 








DINNEFORD’S 





rE: 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 
THE ORRERY PAPERS. 


Edited by the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. net. With 23 Photogravures, [See Prospectus at your Bookseller's, 


*‘ Themselves literature, and worth reading for their admirable style, as well as for the facts which they convey...... We have read these two volumeg 
with the greatest pleasure.”— Spectator, ‘* Charming to look at as well as to read. "— Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Perhaps the most genuine literature of that time...... Stand high among the Letters in our language.”—Speaker. 


A NEW VOLUME BY MR. ARTHUR SYMONS IS NOW IN PREPARATION. 


PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 10 Illustrations. Square 8vo, 5s. net, 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART. 


By KARL MANTZIUS. Translated by L. VON COSSEL. 
With Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. With numerous Illustrations. Large demy 8vo, 10s. net each Volume. 
Vol. I. The EARLIEST TIMKS. Vol. II. MIDDLE AGES and RENAISSANCE. [ Vols. I. and 17. will be ready next month, 


“THE LO3T ART OF SATIRE.”—DAILY NEWS. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
’ GAINSBOROUGH. 
CALIBAN S GUIDE TO By ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN. With 55 Illustrations, 


LETTERS ; LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Or, The Aftermath: Gleanings from a Busy Life. By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 44 Illustrations. 


‘‘Tilustrated with drawings which are not only authentic, but also chosen with dis 


























By H. BELLOC, Author of ‘The Path to Rome,’ dic. | sriminating taste, | Admicably reproduced: indeed, there Js little to be sald except that 
Paper, ls. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net. NCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
* A new book which has attracted universal attention. | THE ying CH Pigg: ncn , 
Mr. Belloc has found himself, and the public will not be ‘ROSSETTI. By F. M.|FRED. WALKER. By C, 
long in finding him also. He has a humour which 18 | HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. BLACK. 3B Llustrations. (Photogravure 
wholly his own. Master of a style that cannot fail to DURER. By L. Eckenstein.|wtpfi"eT, By R. Rolland. 
fascinate every one who cares for style. Wit, humour, 7 ““S™ 22 Illustrations. 
. , ‘ REMBRANDT. By A. Bréal. READY SHORTLY. 
and a mastery of delicate satire. Has new things to say, | ¢0 Tustrations. BOTTICELLI. By Mrs. Ady. 
and knows how to say them. In him we have a neW The POPISH PLOT. A Study in the History of the 
literary force."—-NEW YORK TIMES, August 8. Tall demy Avo, os, bets JOHN POLLOCK, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘* Fall of vitality and laughter.”—Daily Chronicle, ‘Mr. Pollock’s book is one of the meet } shelllingly interesting that I have read for many 
a year.”—Mr. ANDREW LANG in the Pilo 
. *CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” A Tale of ’98. By William 
LOVE’S GHOST. ROPPIES | By 
By EDITH ESCOMBE. 6s. between "Aficah Clarke” and “A Gentleman of France,”-Te-Day. 
“We have bee h interested by th ieces of fiction. As we | 
admire their wumantihp we naa do eter Gan ont ae ateantine of REFLE UTIONS of AMBROSINE. By Elinor Gly n. 68, 


“* Spirit, verve, and good humour. Unaffectedly charming.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A GIRL among the ANARCHISTS. By Isabel 


NOW READY. A BOOK FOR TO-DAY. MEREDITH. Preface by MORLEY ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
“Mr. Morley Roberts assures us that he knows Isabel, and knew ‘ Kosinski,’ and has 


THE CURSE OF COBDEN. | ee for the ‘Tocsin.’ Very amusingly and effectively drawn.’ "—Daily Express. 
By J. BUCKINGHAM POPE. 1s, net, New Edition. ‘The PRINCESS of HANOVER. By Margaret L. 


WOODS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“* We do not know any recent play that is nearly as good.” —Suturday Review. 


THE KING OF FC FOLLY ISLAND. sr. teresa. sy Henri Joly, Author of ‘The 


| Psychology of the Saints,’ &c., and G-neral Editor of ‘‘The Saints” Series. Crown 


discriminating readers to ‘ Love’s Ghost.’”—Literary World, 





By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | 8vo, 38 
“Delicate humour and pathos, It is one of the few volumes that are The ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. 2s, 6d. net. 
worth reading and keeping to read again.” — Bookman. Ninth Impression. 





MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Charles Holroyd. 


52 Illustrations. FIRST VOLUME IN A NEW SERIES. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this same Series Messrs, DUCKWORTH will shortly issue :-— 


DONATELLO. By Lord Balcarres. 56 Illustrations. 


AND 


FRENCH PAINTING in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By L. Dimier. 40 Illustrations. 
3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





——— 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 22, 1908. 
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